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Organization of the Report 


This report is divided into four chapters, followed by the 
appendices. 


The first chapter, that is, the INTRODUCTION, consists of 


the background information regarding the regional work- 
shops. In addition, it lists the main areas covered by the re- 
commendations. 


Chapter Two is a comparative discussion on the recommen- 
dations made.at the four regional workshops. For the purpose 
of discussion, the recommendations have been grouped under 
three sections as: 


A. Programme planning 
B. Programme organization and management 


C. Community participation and the involvement of vol- 
untary organizations. 


These sections contain a summary and comparison of the 
recommendations made at different workshops on each parti- 
cular topic. For those wishing to refer to the actual recommen- 
dations of any particular workshop, the original numbers of 
the recommendations together with the names of the work- 
shops, have been quoted at the end of each paragraph of dis- 
cussion. Readers may look them up in Appendix A, where 
they appear workshopwise, in the order Simla, Coimbatore, 
Shillong and Bhubaneswar. The same sequence is followed 
for quoting purposes in Chapter Two. | 


Chapter Three recounts the distinguishing features of parti- 
cular workshops. 


Chapter Four comprises of the abstracts of the fortyseven 
papers, and two of the speeches, presented at the various work- 
shops. Papers on the same or related topics have been group- 
ed together under eight subject headings, as given in the Con- 


tents. Each abstract is accompanied by the name of the person 
presenting the paper and the workshops where it was 
presented. 


The Appendices contain — 

A. Summary of recommendations made at the four regional 
workshops ; 

B. List of participants at the different workshops ; and 


C. List of social development programmes in the rural 
sector. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The current strategy of rural development emphasizes the 
social aspect of development in rural areas. Although there 
has been considerable progress in agricultural and economio 
spheres, to what extent it has helped in improving the human 
material is yet to be ascertained. Without corresponding social 
development, economic progress results in an imbalance, creat- 
ing affluence among certain communities, together with the 
neglect of the “rural poor” and the “rural weak”. This neces- 
sitates adequate social inputs in the development programmes. 


Recognition of the need for human development brings us to 
focus sharply on the child and the mother. After the 30 years 
of Independence, a review of all the national programmes for 
children clearly shows that their impact has been quite insigni- 
ficant. It becomes evident that with the existing resources, we 
cannot consider a nationwide programme of child develop- 
ment, unless child development becomes a local responsibility. 
With this realization, efforts are now being concentrated on 
establishing and promoting well organized voluntary institu- 
tions of the people in the villages. These will initially be estab- 
lished, aided, and guided with government assistance, and 
will ultimately take over the total responsibility of community 
development programmes. 


Accordingly, the “Role of Voluntary Action” was chosen as 
the theme for the four Regional Workshops on “Development 
of Programmes for Rural Women, Youth and Children”. 
The workshops were organized by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Irrigation (Department of Rural Development), Govern- 
ment of India, in collaboration with the United Nations 
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Children’s Fund, and the state governments and union 
territory administrations of the four regions. 


Objectives The workshops were organized with the following objectives : 
of the 


(i) To identify the various programmes of social development 
workshops 


for women, children, vouth and the rural community. 


(ii) To assess the impact of implementation of these pro- 
grammes. 


(iii) To review the working of various national programmes 
like the Integrated Child Development Services, Applied 
Nutrition Programme, National Service Scheme etc. 


(iv) To identify organizations at the grassroots level which 
may implement these programmes. 


(v) To discuss problems faced by grassroots level workers 
and try to find the solutions through mutual exchange 
of views. 


(vi) To consider ways and means of strengthening and pro- 
moting the organizations of women, youth and other 
voluntary groups. ; 


(vii) To acguaint participants of the workshops with the new 
developments about rural development programmes. 


(viii) To suggest ways and means of coordinating these pro- 
grammes. 


Participants The participants of the workshops were of an unusually diverse 
of the composition. There were the grassroots level workers like 
workshops the gram sevikas, mukhya sevikas, village level workers, 
social education officers. There were Block Development 
Officers, officers of the states/union territories, and from the 
various ministries of the Government of India dealing with 
social development. Besides them, there were representatives 
from UNICEF, Central Social Welfare Board, State Social 
Welfare Advisory Boards, voluntary organizations working 
in the field of social and rural development e.g. Delhi School 
of Social Work and Vishwa Yuvak Kendra, social organi- 
zations like the Indian Council of Child Welfare, Home Science 
Colleges. Experts on population education also took part. 


Discussions were mainly by grassroots level workers. At 
every workshop a number of government officials and experts 
from various institutions acted as resource persons, who guided 
and helped the discussions. Lists of resource persons and 
categories of participants are given in the Appendices. 
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Procedure 
followed 
at the 
workshops 


Regions, 
venus and 
dates 


All the workshops followed more or less a uniform sequence 
of proceedings, as given below : 


JE 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Inaugural Function— The workshop was formally 
opened by a government dignitary, followed by inaugural 
speeches. 


The structure and procedure of the workshop were 
explained. 


Participants were divided into three convenient groups 
for discussions on separate subjects. Each group was 
chaired by a knowledgeable expert who was assisted by 
a reporter. 


Resource persons/experts circulated their papers on 
schemes/programmes to be discussed by the participants. 


Resource persons explained the schemes/programmes in 
about 15 minutes to the participants. 


Each group reviewed the papers relating to its area, in 
the light of the objectives of the workshop, and prepared 
its own report. 


The group reports were placed before all the participants 
of the workshop for consideration. 


From these the final reports were formulated and the 
recommendations summarised. 


The workshops came to a close with the valedictory 
address delivered by an official dignitary. 


Northern Region (held at Simla from 17th to 19th 
October, 1977) to cover Jammu and Kashmir, Haryana, 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan, Delhi and 
Chandigarh. 


Southern Region (held at Coimbatore from Sth to 8th 
March, 1978) to cover Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, Pondicherry and Lakshadweep. 


North Eastern Region (held at Shillong from 5th to 8th 
April, 1978) to cover Assam, Manipur, Sikkim, Tripura, 
Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and 
Mizoram. 

Eastern and Western Region (held at Bhubaneswar from 
18th to 21st April, 1978) to cover Bihar, West Bengal, 
Orissa, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Uttar 
Pradesh, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Goa, Daman and 
Diu, Dadra & Nagar Haveli. 
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Main areas The recommendations of the four regional workshops empha- 
of recommen- sized the following major areas : 


dations 1 


Promotion of voluntary organizations of rural women 
and youth by providing them with all possible adminis- 
trative, financial, technical and educational assistance. 


Ensuring better implementation of development pro- 
grammes by placing additional supervisory personnel at 
particular strategic positions in the present administra- 
tive system. 

Equipping grassroots level workers with better training, 
providing suitable financial and promotional incentives 
to them, and rationalisation of their job responsibilities, 
for more efficient performance. 


Particular preventive and curative measures to promote 
rural health in a systematic and phased manner. 


The following chapters contain a comparative discussion 
based on the recommendations made at the four re gional work- 
shops, under the following headings : 


Chapter 2A. Programme Planning. 
Chapter 2B. Programme Organization and Management. 
Chapter 2C. Community Participation and the Involvement 


of Voluntary Organizations. 


The 3rd chapter highlights certain distinguishing features 
of particular workshops. 


Fundamental 
policies for 
planning 


CHAPTER 2 


Recommendations of the 
Regional Workshops— 
A Comparative Discussion 


A. PROGRAMME PLANNING 


The regional workshop groups recognized the importance of 
realistic planning and clear cut policies for the success of deve- 
lopment programmes. Their recommendations on programme 
planning were related to objectives and contents of the deve- 
lopment programmes, and a redefinition of their scope. 


The Simla group summed up the basic policy by saying that the 
village is the nucleus of all developmental activities, and in the 
village community there are certain sections that have hitherto 
been neglected i.e. the women, children, youth, and the weaker 
section of the community. The present policy should be aimed 
at recognizing their importance in society through special eco- 
nomic and welfare programmes designed for them. For any 
particular community, programmes have to be planned after 
making extensive surveys of resource availability, marketability, 
job opportunities, and stage of social development of the com- 
munity. In this context, the Shillong group recommended that 
in backward regions of states, where voluntary organizations 
of the community are not yet formed, activity based community 
action programmes should be encouraged. Initially, efforts 
should be concentrated on training the local leadership, who 
would then motivate the rest of the community. However, 
the group were emphatic that no programme should be laun- 
ched unless men and materials are in position. 


The Shillong group felt that a well designed national policy 
needs to be worked out particularly for youth programmes, 
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Vocational 
training in 
rural 
education 


through a national consensus of all those concerned with the 
rural youth. They broadly outlined the areas that may be 
covered by youth programmes as : 


1. recreational, cultural, moral and educational activities; 


2. health and sanitation activities e.g. supply of safe drink- 
ing water; 


3. employment and income generating activities e.g. agri- 
culture, rural crafts. 


The basic idea behind planning children’s programmes was 
outlined by the Coimbatore group. They recommended that 
all children of the age group of 0-6 years in every village, block 
and state should be covered by a package of services of health, 
nutrition, immunisation and education by the end of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan. The Bhubaneswar group implied the same 
in recommending that supplementary nutrition programmes 
should be integrated with health and welfare services to form a 
composite package of services for children. Though this is 
being attempted under the Integrated Child Development 
Services, the Shillong group felt the scheme needed wider 
coverage tnan at present. The Coimbatore group elaborated 
that the package of services should also include ante-natal and 
post-natal services for all the mothers regarding their health, 
nutrition, immunisation and education. Provision should be 
made so that these services are rendered through mahila 
mandals (rural women’s clubs) and that they first reach the 
most needy mothers and children in a village. For taking up 
women’s programmes, the group recommended dividing the 
village into three socio-economic categories as : 

1. the landless poor; 


2. the low income groups; 

3. middle class and upper middle class groups 
(Simla—3, Coimbatore—9, 10, 19) 
(Bhubaneswar—53, Shillong—12, 22, 37, 38)*. 


The Shillong and Coimbatore groups felt there is need to 


introduce a vocational orientation in the syllabi for village 
schools. 


The Shillong group recommended the provision of vocational 


instructions and work experiences to rural school children, so 


*These numbers refer to the original numbers of the recommendations 
made at any particular workshop. 


See Appendix A—Summary of Recommendations of each Regional 
Workshop. 


Population 
education 


that on completing the courses they are able to make an inde- 
pendent living. The contents of such courses must have rural 
applicability. Similar training may be made available to 
school dropouts. The Coimbatore group recommended a 
similar vocational orientation for primary education syllabi in 
rural areas. In addition they called for an improvement in the 
condition of rural schools, and special coaching classes for the 
village girls. 


In concrete terms, the Bhubaneswar group suggested the 
planning of a large number of training schemes to bring direct 
or indirect economic benefit to rural youth and women. They 
include the following : 


1. Repair of everyday equipment, e.g. tubewells, tractors, 
handpumps, grinding mills, minor electrical repairs. 


2. Plant protection services, i.e. knowledge of plant dis- 
eases, use of insecticides. 


3. Different trades like photography, radio or T.V. repair, 
masonry, plastic work, signboard painting, typing and 
shorthand, bee-keeping, sericulture (in hilly areas). 


4. Small and medium scale cottage industries e.g. carpet 
making, in collaboration with government departments 
or industrial sectors. 


5. Making parts and accessories for government or private 
industries and apprenticeship for future absorption in 
these industries. 


6. Development of pisciculture. 
7. Tailoring, embroidery, food preservation, cookery and 


baking. 


Besides these, the recommendations also included provision 
of work in labour intensive special programmes, e.g. Food for 
Work Programmes, National Efficiency Drive. 


(Coimbatore—30, 31, Shillong—7, 41) 
(Bhubaneswar—l10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17) 


The Bhubaneswar, Shillong and Coimbatore groups recom- 
mended ceitain measures about population education pro- 
grammes. 


The Bhubaneswar group stated that population education is 
an integral component of plans for social development. It 
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Scope of 
activities of 


a village 


level worker 


Planning for 
rural health 


requires extensive machinery for propagation. The elemen- 
tary schools, Primary Health Centres, classes for functional 
literacy and non-formal education, may all serve as channels 
for delivering the basic instructions about health and nutrition. 
The Shillong group recommended involving rural youth clubs 
in the task of spreading these messages. The Coimbatore 
group felt that extra curricular educational activities may be 
provided for the rural school going youth under the Non- 
Formal Education Programme. 


To help the grassroot level workers in educating the people, 
the plans should provide for development of suitable teaching 
aids. Simple and attractive educational materials, posters, 
guide books and manuals on health and nutrition should be 
made available to workers in local languages. The plans 
should provide for training at least one teacher in every ele- 
mentary school in health and nutrition. However, the group 
felt that the propagation of family planning advice and tech- 
niques should be left only to trained health personnel. 


(Coimbatore—2, Shillong—23, 46) 
(Bhubaneswar—7, 59) 


The Simla group opined that because the multipurpose worker 
approach of the earlier stages is now being replaced by the 
multi-worker approach, the area of operation per worker may 
be reduced. But it was felt that the multipurpose character 
of the worker should desirably be retained. 


Both the Bhubaneswar and the Shillong groups recommended 
extending the Community Health Worker Scheme to cover all 
rural areas, in a phased manner. According to the Bhubanes- 
war group, a multipurpose health worker should be given ade- 
quate training specially in maternal and child health. There 


should be one Community Health Worker within a radius of 
1.5 kilometres 


(Simla—2, Shillong—42, 43, Bhubaneswar—‘0) 


A number of specific measures were recommended by all the 


groups to prevent diseases due to infections and malnutrition 
in rural areas. 


About immunisation the Bhubaneswar group recommended 
large scale preventive programmes to reduce morbidity. Pro- 
grammes should be planned and organized to effect a total cove- 
rage of all mothers and children, by mass immunisation against 
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smallpox, tuberculosis, cholera, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus and polio. All the immunisations should be done 
by a single agency in every village, according to the Shillong 
group. The Bhubaneswar group further said that production 
of vaccines must be stepped up. Voluntary organizations of 


the village should help to motivate and educate people for im- 
munisation campaigns. 


The Bhubaneswar group felt that health services should be 
an integral part of educational activities in schools. In fact 
all institutions providing services for children e.g. balwadis, 
anganwadis or primary schools, should be equipped to carry 
out regular health check ups, immunisation, referral and supple- 
mentary nutritional services for children. As mentioned 
before, the school teachers should be suitably trained for the 
purpose. In this context the Shillong group recommended 
reviving the mid-day meal in schools. However, they pointed 
out the services for children should essentially include treat- 
ment for de-worming. Without initial de-worming, all nutri- 
tion programmes would be useless. Provision of safe drinking 
water is the next in importance. 


In addition there were recommendations for a number of 
miscellaneous steps for community health. The Shillong group 
asked for provision of facilities for early detection of eye and 
dental diseases in rural areas. All early cases of malnutrition 
should be identified by rural health agencies, as the Bhubanes- 
war group recommended, so that they may be treated before 
irreparable damage was done. This specially applies to child- 
ren below 6 years of age. All ‘at risk’ children and mothers 
have to be identified for specialised care and treatment at the 
health clinics of their respective villages and blocks. The Bhu- 
baneswar group recommended large scale distribution of vita- 
min A, iron and folic acid in rural areas to prevent blindness 
and nutritional anaemia among children, pregnant and nursing 
mothers. Production of fortified foods e.g. iodized salt, 
vitamin enriched flour and vegetable oils, should be increased. 
Special attention must be given in health plans to developing 
nutritious recipes and diets from cheap and local foodstuffs. 
For this local community resources may be mobilised by en- 
couraging and helping people to start kitchen gardens, poultry 
units, fisheries and dairy units. The group suggested that 
the 106 medical colleges in the country may adopt at least 5 
Primary Health Centres each and help them to deliver maternal, 
child and community health services. 
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International 
Year of the 
Child 


Implementa- 
tion through 
a single 
agency 


About handicapped children, the Coimbatore, Shillong and 
Bhubaneswar groups felt that it was the states’ responsibility | 
either to look after them directly by setting up such institutions, 
or to give substantial grants to voluntary organizations for 
rendering these services for mentally, physically or socially 
handicapped children. 


(Coimbatore—32, Shillong—32, 33, 40, 44) 
(Bhubaneswar—44, 45, 46) 


The Coimbatore and Bhubaneswar groups attended to the 
International Year of the Child, in their recommendations. 
The Coimbatore group wanted the planners to consider the 
matter of working out and implementing a national program- 
me for the development of women and children in context of 
the International Year of the Child, 1979. The Bhubaneswar 
group appreciated Government of India’s initiative in preparing 
a definite action plan for the year. They recommended that 
concrete plans with clear cut operational guidelines should be 
made available to all concerned agencies, to facilitate their 
preparation for action during 1979. 


However, they felt that action plans need not be confined to 
one year. Rather, the International Year of the Child should 


_ serve aS a spring board for sustained action through the rest of 


this century to bring about a fulfilment of the essential needs 
of every child, everywhere in the country. 


B. PROGRAMME ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The subject of organization and management of program- 
mes received the maximum attention at every workshop. 
Recommendations included measures to bring about better 
coordination, and supervision, speed up implementation, and 
provide for assessing the impact of development programmes. 


All the groups unanimously felt that a single implementing 
agency should be made responsible for all round development 
of the village. All the programmes and all finances should be 
channelised through this agency, i.e. the block agency. This, 
they felt, was necessary to avoid wastage of resources through 
duplicity and overlapping of development programmes. 


The Bhubaneswar group noted that there was little coordi- 
nation among the departments working for basic services to 
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Adminis- 
trative 
modifica- 
tions 


rural mothers and children, e.g. the departments of social 
welfare, health, works and housing, and others. Conse- 
quently, the services remain disjointed, are often duplicated, 
and rarely reach the real target group. The group, therefore, 
recommended a pooling of the resources of all the departments 
and organizations working for rural development, so that an 
integrated package of basic services may be delivered through 
a single agency. For this purpose, coordination committees 
are to be set up at state, district and block levels. 


The Coimbatore group made the same observation, adding 
the point that Primary Health Centre doctors may be requested 
to deliver health services through the block agency. 


The Shillong group recommended that agencies undertaking 
youth programmes should be brought under a single command 
at different levels of administration, so that their services 
may be better utilized. All immunisation and nutrition pro- 
grammes also should be under a single 1mplementing agency. 
(Simla—1, Coimbatore—16, Shillong—15, 30, 39, Bhubanes- 
war—43, 66). 


All the groups agreed that the administrative framework 
from the centre to the village level needed to be suitably streng- 
thened, widened and modified for effective implementation 
of development programmes. Each group had particular ideas 
about the required measures. 


The Coimbatore group reviewed the administration of 
welfare programmes for women. They suggested that every 
district should have a lady District Officer, with three assistants, 
to look after (a) general programmes, (b) health, nutrition, 
and pre-school education programmes, and (c) training and 
socio-economic programmes. All the district officers of a 
region should be under the administrative control of a lady 
Regional Officer. At the state level there should be a Director 
of Women’s Welfare, who will be the overall in charge of all 
District Officers for Women’s Welfare. A separate state 
department for Women’s Welfare should be set up in those 
states which do not have such a department. 


Both the Shillong and Bhubaneswar groups made similar 
recommendations about youth programmes. They said that a 
whole time officer of Assistant Development Officer rank should 
look after youth programmes and youth clubs at the block 
level, working under the overall guidance of the Block Deve- 
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Staffing at 
grassroots 
level 


lopment Officer. Similarly at the district level, a whole time 
district level officer should supervise youth programme activities, 
under the guidance of the District Development Officer. At 
the state headquarters, a whole time senior officer should be 
there to formulate, coordinate, implement and supervise 
these programmes. The Shillong group further added that 
there should be a full-fledged national cell headed by a high 
level official, and consisting of representatives of important 
national organizations, to supervise development programmes 
at various levels. The State Social Welfare Advisory Boards . 
should prepare directories of organizations working for the 
rural youth. 


The Simla and Shillong groups pointed out the need for 
greater coordination at various levels. According to the 
Shillong group, coordination committees must be formed 
at state and district levels, comprising different development 
departments, for implementing women’s programmes. Each 
committee should have one expert on women’s programmes. 
Suitable measures should be evolved to foster communication 
and mutual assistance between different organizations. The 
Block Development Officer can serve as the coordinating 
authority for youth programmes, as well as the channel of 
communication between the Ministry of Education and the 
block level workers. 


The Simla group recommended setting up a coordination 
network by forming federate bodies of youth clubs, and having 
development functionaries at different levels associated with 
them. Projects undertaken by agencies like the National 
Service Scheme can be implemented through these bodies. 
The group considered it necessary for both the panchayat 
institution, and the federate bodies of youth organizations to 
be actively involved in the machinery for coordination at dis- 
trict, block, and village levels. 


(Simla—29, 30, Coimbatore—8, 23, 24, 25, 25, Shillong—8, 14, 
17, 24, Bhubaneswar—28, 29). 


The Simla, Shillong and Coimbatore groups mentioned that 
the inadequate number of block level workers was hampering 
the progress of development programmes. The Coimbatore 
and Simla groups specified increasing the number of gram 
sevikas from two to ten per block, and having at least five 
mukhya sevikas per block. The Coimbatore group recom- 
mended a prompt filling up of existing vacancies for these posts 
in every block. Also, the post of the Social Education Officer 
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Job respon- 
sibility and 
workload 


incentives 
for 
development 
functionaries 


should be revived in the states where it had been abolished. 
The Simla group observed this, in view of the importance 
recently being given to economic, cultural and social deve- 
lopment of the rural youth. The Bhubaneswar group made 
an important point about selecting grassroots level workers. 
They said that these workers should always be selected from 
the same village where they were to work. Recruiting workers 
from outside is costly and presents problems of providing 
conveyance, accommodation, and above all, non-acceptance 
by the villagers. A local worker has the advantage of familia- 
rity with the local milieu and their problems and, consequently, 
is far more effective. 


(Simla—5, Coimbatore—22, 35, 41, Shillong—3, Bhubanes- 
war—64). 


The Simla and Coimbatore groups recommended a review of 
job responsibilities of grassroots level workers, for a rationa- 
lisation of their workload so that they can serve the commu- 
nity better. This should be done by administrative personnel 
of the department, in consultation with voluntary agencies. 


The Simla group felt that special programmes like the 
Drought Prone Area Programme, Small Farmers’ Develop- 
ment Agency etc. can be implemented in the block through 
existing block functionaries, with suitable training. There is 
no need to create separate posts or structures for implementing 
them. But the workload of these functionaries should be 
re-examined and their numbers increased if it was found neces- 
sary. Any additional responsibility should be accompanied 
by additional funds to provide for the increased mobility, and 
better supervision of these workers. 


(Simla—7, 35, 36, Coimbatore—28, 42). 


All the four groups gave their attention to providing incentives 
like channels of promotion, higher rates of honoraria and 
allowances, or benefits in kind. 


Promotions: The Simla and Coimbatore groups felt that 
avenues for promotion should be created from the village to 
block, district, division and state levels, to boost the morale 
of functionaries. Every development worker should be able 
to get at’ least three promotional chances before his or her 
retirement. Cadres should be worked out for promotion of 
gram sevikas and mukhya sevikas to the level of Block Deve- 
lopment Officers and District Officers. At least 33 per cent of 
cadre strength of higher posts in all development departments 
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Funding 


should be reserved for promotion. The village level worker 
may be placed in the selection grade after ten years of service 
and be considered for the post of the Extension Officer. 


Special attention should be paid to ensure equal promotional 
opportunities to men and women workers. The Coimbatore 
group observed that at present there exists a disparity in the 
salary and allowance rates of gram sevikas/mukhya sevikas 
and their male counterparts in the block. Rates should be 
equalized immediately. Postings should be done on the basis 
of rotation, with 3 to 5 yearsin each area. One special measure, 
suggested by the Coimbatore group, was the provision of 
cycles to gram sevikas and scooters to mukhya sevikas, to faci- 
litate their mobility and wide area coverage. If the government 
could not provide this, long term loans may be considered 
instead. Alternatively, the block jeep should be made avail- 
able to them for at least one day every week. 


Allowances: All the groups agreed that the budget for 
honoraria and allowances should have an upward revision. 
The Simla and Coimbatore groups recommended raising the 
daily allowance from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per day for non-officials 
like Associate Women Workers, during their training period. 
The Shillong group wanted it to be raised to Rs. 7.50 a day, 
and the travelling allowance raised to Rs. 25. They also felt 
that the Community Health Worker’s honorarium should be 
raised to Rs. 100 at least. The Simla group asked for a revi- 
sion of the amount provided for conducting study tours for 
Associate Women Workers from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. The 
Bhubaneswar group recommended that for the Associate Wo- 
men Workers’ training scheme, the secretary’s honorarium 
should be raised from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. 


(Simla—6, 18, 19, 32, 33, 34, 37, Coimbatore—Sa, b, c, 14, 36, 
37, 39, 40, 51, Shillong—10, 13, 45, Bhubaneswar—2). 


All the groups recommended measures for mobilisation of 
resources for community development. Their suggestions 
centred round two main issues, i.e. identification of govern- 
ment and non-government sources of financial aid, and promo- 
tion of income generating projects to be undertaken by the 
village community. 


The Shillong group recommended a three way assistance 
to initiate youth activities in villages. Rural youth organiza- 
tions should first be provided with funds to initiate develop- 
mental activities, then given regular government assistance on 
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programme basis, and helped to carry out remunerative 
projects with local resources. 


The Coimbatore and Simla groups observed that at present 
a number of departments and agencies are rendering basic 
services in villages e.g. Departments of Social Welfare, Women’s 
Welfare and Education, Health, Khadi & Village Industries 
Commission. The groups felt that resources of all these agen- 
cies should be pooled, and channelised through the block 
agency for a coordinated financing of programmes. The 
Coimbatore group also suggested that institutions of the Pan- 
chayati Raj should allocate 25% of their budget for children’s 
welfare, and 25% of their general revenue for women’s pro- 
grammes. At the state level, 10% of the state budget should 
be earmarked for children’s welfare and, another 10% for 
women’s programmes, according to the Coimbatore and Bhu- 
baneswar groups. 


The Bhubaneswar group pointed out several government 
schemes that may aid rural youth programmes. They said that 
both central and state governments have set apart funds for 
promoting sports and physical culture in villages. Youth 
organizations can draw on these funds for buying sports equip- 
ments, organizing athletic training centres and holding sports 
competitions at block, district, state and national levels. 
These funds may be channelised through the Department of 
Community Development, for utilization by the youth organi- 
zations under the department. 


Loans and subsidies are available from different develop- 
ment departments for youth programmes. The rural youth 
clubs engaged in activities relating to special programmes like 
Applied Nutrition Programmes or Small Farmers Develop- 
ment Agency, can make full use of funds provided by them. 
In addition they can obtain aid for viable economic projects 
from international organizations that help development pro- 
grammes e.g. UNICEF, CARE, WHO, ILO. The Coimba- 
tore group added that these projects may also get finances from 
nationalised banks, cooperatives, Central Social Welfare 
Board —and other such agencies. For this purpose, the bottle- 
necks in the loaning process of government and non-govern- 
ment financial institutions need to be speedily removed, with 
or without legislatory amendments. 


(Simla—8, Coimbatore—12a, c, d, 47, 48, Shillong—2], 
Bhubaneswar—6c, 25, 31, 32, 33, 34, 42). 
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Income All the groups agreed that rural families needed to generate 
generating greater incomes for themselves as an integral part of develop- 
projects ment. For this purpose, the utility of socio-economic units in 
villages was emphasized, and measures suggested for promot- 

ing them. 


The Shillong group recommended that the Small Industries 
Service Institute may help rural women to undertake economi- 
cally viable cottage industries projects. The Bhubaneswar 
group suggested that to facilitate the implementation of socio- 
economic programmes, the Block Development Officer or any 
gazetted officer may be authorised to issue expenditure certi- 
ficates up to Rs. 10,000, without requiring auditing of accounts 
by a Chartered Accountant. The Bhubaneswar and Coim- 
batore groups both recommended setting up of rural coopera- 
tive societies for financial and marketing services to projects 
by rural women, e.g. dairy, poultry, nylon fish net knitting, 
tailoring, making preserves, running kirana shops. 


The Simla group considered specific solutions to the problems 
faced by socio-economic units. As a first step, they recom- 
mended that socio-economic units should be recognized as 
small scale industrial units to make them eligible for accom- 
panying benefits like tax exemption and subsidies. The mana- 
gerial and technical staff of these units should get regular 
training courses in trades and skills. From time to time the 
workers should be given orientation courses for production 
suited to current trends in demand. For this, regular market 
surveys should be carried out. To maintain standards in 
design and quality of products, experts should be engaged for 
these units, who will guide selection of designs and techniques 
of production. About procurement problems, the govern- 
ment could help by giving controlled quotas of raw materials 
to these units on a priority basis. Purchase departments of 
the government could help in marketing of the products 
by giving preference to them, provided they are of standard 
quality and competitive price. This was also suggested by the 
Bhubaneswar group. The Simla group recommended setting 
up a network of procurement and sales outlets in the form of 
independent socio-economic units at various levels. The 
Yuvak Mandals may serve as sales outlets in villages. 


(Simla—9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Coimbatore—46, 49, Shil- 
long—6, Bhubaneswar-4a, b, c, 6). 


Training of All the four workshops concerned themselves with the subject 
personnel of providing necessary training to community development 
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workers at all levels. Their recommendations centered around 
the kinds of training required, the type of workers to be trained, 
and the centres where such training could be given. 


The Bhubaneswar group emphasized the basic idea that all 
training and orientation of grassroots level workers e.g. bal- 
wadi and anganwadi workers, para medical and community 
health workers, should be practical, and job oriented. The 
Simla group felt that the training syllabi for all rural develop- 
ment workers should be developed by the central government. 


In the village and the block, the idea of mobile training 
and extension units, with short duration camping facilities, was 
recommended by the Simla, Shillong and the Bhubaneswar 
groups. The Simla group said this would greatly benefit those 
volunteers and workers who cannot come to training institu- 
tions due to employment elsewhere in the village. The Shillong 
group thought this will train local leadership, and also act as an 
extension unit for development programmes ranging from 
training of dais (midwives), to agricultural productivity 
programmes. 


The Simla, Coimbatore and Bhubaneswar groups recom- 
mended utilizing existing rural extension institutions for train- 
ing field workers. Voluntary organizations, universities, 
Home Science colleges, balsevika training centres, schools 
of social work may be approached for help in this task. As 
the Coimbatore group said, the basic training should be given 
at Rural Extension Training Centres, and the refresher courses 
for both official and non-official workers could be conducted 
at Home Science colleges from time to time. All Child 
Welfare Workers and office-bearers of mahila mandals should 
also be given short comprehensive training courses. The staff 
of the Home Science Wing of Rural Extension Training Centres 
felt that they should be fully utilized for training female per- 


sonnel. 


Social Education Officers, mukhya sevikas and village level 
workers should be given information on youth programmes 
as a part of their training. The Simla group felt that orienta- 
tion in youth programmes was necessary also for district level 
officials of development departments. In fact, they said that all 
the states that train development functionaries should amend 
their training syllabi to include this subject. Nutrition should 
be a part of training courses for workers at all levels, as 
the Bhubaneswar group observed. They also recommended 
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strengthening of the programme for village dais so that they 
can conduct safe deliveries and render efficient pre- and post- 
natal services. 


On the subject of job-oriented programmes to impart occu- 
pational skills, the Bhubaneswar group said that this has to be 
organized in collaboration with training institutions of the 
following: government departments, organized sector of in- 
dustry, voluntary agencies like the Small Scale Service Institute 
in Delhi, training-cum-p1oduction centres of the Social Welfare 
Departments, Khadi and Village Industries Commission, and 
the like. 


The Coimbatore and Simla groups suggested widening 
the scope of training programmes for Associate Women 
Workers. The Simla group felt that more courses were requir- 
ed at the block level. There should be at least one course per 
block for Associate Women Workers, and one for young girls. 
The Coimbatore group felt that there was a need to increase the 
period of training to one month, and follow uniform patterns 
of training in all states. The programmes should include im- 
parting of managerial skills for supervising income generating 
projects of mahila mandals. 


The Simla group made a particular point, that the imple- 
mentation of all special programmes (e.g. Small Farmers’ Deve- 
lopment Agency, Draught Prone Area Programme) is possible 
through the existing block functionaries, if they are given 
suitable training. There is no need to create separate posts or 
structures. Social Education Officers, mukhya sevikas and 
panchayat secretaries may be given special training so that 
they can help these programmes and voluntary organization 
in a more scientific manner. The officials and non-officials 
participating in training programmes should be given some 


incentives in kind (e.g. equipment, chemicals like pesticides) 
to ensure better attendance. 


(Simla—7, 17, 20, 21, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, Coimbatore—6, 
26, 27, 50, 52, 53, Shillong—5, Bhubaneswar—8, 36, 37, 
38, 49, 68). 


Among their recommendations, the Simla, Shillong and 
Bhubaneswar groups included certain evaluative measures for 
development programmes. The Shillong group felt that 
evaluative studies were required to pin-point strengths and 
weaknesses of programmes so that corrective steps may be 
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taken. The major responsibility of such evaluation and 
research should be borne by the central government, according 
to the Simla group. The Bhubaneswar group stressed that the 
basis of evaluation should be the degree of physical achieve- 
ment. Counting the number of clubs or number of members 
does not measure real progress. As an example they recom- 
mended special rural surveys on patterns and causes of infant 
mortality and morbidity. This would measure the impact of 
various child health and welfare programmes. 


(Simla—45, Shillong—27, Bhubaneswar—41, 69). 
C. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


The introduction emphasized why the village community has 
to be the chief instrument for its own development. Recom- 
mendations to obtain the maximum possible participation of 
the village community in all development programmes formed 
a sizeable proportion of the final reports of all the workshops. 


The theme of the workshops has been defined as the “role of 
voluntary action in development.” Accordingly, the Bhu- 
baneswar group said that the voluntary organizations working 
for children’s welfare have a vital role to play in supplementing 
governmental efforts in the field. The Shillong group recom- 
mended that the initiative of all the voluntary organizations 
promoting rural youth programmes, should be properly recog- 
nized in the overall scheme for the development of youth. 
The Coimbatore group defined the aim of the programme as 
the development of women in rural areas, for an ultimate take- 
over of all responsibility by them. They said that Mahila 
Mandals are the nucleii for involving the community in women 
and children’s welfare. Thus it is essential to organize and 
strengthen them, and specify their areas of coverage to avoid 
competition and complications. 


(Coimbatore—54, Shillong—20, Bhubaneswar—60, 61). 


The four workshops recommended different ways and means of 
involving voluntary organizations in developmental activities. 


The Bhubaneswar group recommended that all child welfare 
programmes should be essentially community oriented, requir- 
ing active participation of community members at every step, 
rather than descending from government sources as a neat 
package deal. The community should be convinced of the 
importance of these programmes for their children, and be 
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prepared to contribute towards their successful implementa- 
tion. As the Coimbatore group said, it should be a people’s 
programme with the mahila mandals as the focal point. In 
their absence, the panchayat may serve as an entry point for 
the package of services. Later, the panchayat can help the 
mukhya sevika to set up a mahila mandal, making sure that the 
poorest women are made members, and offered training to parti- 
cipate in its activities. Even the task of motivating the com- 
munity must be undertaken by the mahila mandals and yuvak 
mandals of the same community. When the programme 
gets under way it will still be the responsibility of these volun- 
tary organizations to see that child development workers at- 
tend to services for both women and children, as per the pro- 
gramme. In fact the child welfare worker may be selected 
from the same village to ensure continuity, better supervision, 
and cooperation of the community. 


The local leadership consisting of primary school teachers, 
panchayat members, members of women’s and youth clubs, 
traditional caste leaders and village elders, are the people who 
must first be involved with rural welfare programmes. They 
can then be equipped to gradually take over and manage these 
programmes entirely on their own. 


The groups recommended a list of the many activities that 
voluntary organizations may undertake, as given here: 


1. Educating and motivating the community for immuni- 
sation programmes. 


2. Propagating scientific practices for child care, commu- 
nity health, environmental hygiene and sanitation. 


3. Organizing supplementary feeding programmes for under- 
privileged children using local food materials. 


4. Educating people about production, preparation and 
preservation of nutritious food. 


5. Setting up and running balwadis and anganwadis in 
villages which do not have them yet. 


6. Motivating the community towards greater school en- 
rolment, and organizing special educational program- 
mes for school dropouts. 


7. Producing children’s literature and educative literature. 


8. Organizing holiday camps, cultural programmes, games 
and sports meets, excursions for children, etc. 
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9. Developing and distributing inexpensive play material 
for children. 


10. Setting up day cate centres for children of rural working 
mothers. Creches for children below two years may be 
started with a nominal fee from their working mothers. 


11. Taking part in implementing hygiene and sanitation 
programmes like the supply of clean drinking water, 
disinfection of wells, or programmes of soil conserva- 
tion, afforestation, construction of roads, irrigation 
canals. 


12. The youth clubs and mahila mandals may serve as sales 
outlets for products of rural socio-economic units, and 
as the centres for providing vocational training to rural 
youth or women under special programmes e.g. im- 
provement of farm labourers’ skills, better crop pro- 
tection, recycling of resources with compost making, 
bio-gas plants. 


13. Prevention of begging in villages. 


(Simla—14, Coimbatore—3, 11, 13, 15, 18, 21, 29, 
Shillong—33, 48, Bhubaneswar—6a, 18, 19, 58, 62, 63). 


All the workshops put forward suggestions geared to promote 
community participation in development, and the growth of 
voluntary organizations. Chiefly, the recommendations in- 
cluded steps to facilitate the establishment, and functioning of 
voluntary organizations, and incentives to raise efficiency. 


Registration: 'The Shillong and Bhubaneswar groups agreed 
that the present procedure of registration of mahila mandals 
and youth clubs needed to be simplified, so that more people 
are encouraged to organize them. The Bhubaneswar group 
suggested a reduction of the registration fee to Rs. 5, and a 
decentralization of the registration offices so as to make them 
more accessible to the community. The District Magistrate 
may be empowered to issue registration certificates, for the 
same purpose. 


Enrolment: About enrolment and eligibility for member- 
ship, the Bhubaneswar group put the range for youth clubs as 
between 15 and 25 years, and the Shillong group as between 15 
and 30 years of age. There should be provision for older youth 
leaders to enrol as associate members. The Simla group 
specified that the membership of youth clubs must essentially 
be broad based to represent as many sections of the community 
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as possible. The Bhubaneswar group recommended the pre- 
scription of a nominal entrance and membership fee by the 
club itself, to prevent multiplication of unauthorised clubs. 


Incentives for better performance: To encourage voluntary 
organizations to perform well, all the workshops suggested 
giving financial incentives to them. 


The Simla group felt that mahila mandals should get national 
awards for achieving development targets set for their states. 
The office-bearers may be invited to Delhi for the award giving 
ceremony, where they can meet their counterparts from other 
states, and exchange information about activities of voluntary 
organizations in different states. Both Bhubaneswar and 
Shillong groups recommended giving similar awards to rural 
youth organization. The Bhubaneswar group felt that the 
incentive awards should be to the tune of Rs. 3,000 maximum, 
and Rs. 1,000 minimum. 


(Simla—24, Shillong—28, Bhubaneswar—3). 


If the community is to take over the responsibility of its own 
development finally, it is obvious that they must be equipped 
with the necessary skill and knowledge to do so. For this 
purpose, the provision of training schemes were recommended 
by the four workshops. 


The Shillong group felt that youth leaders and office-bearers 
of youth clubs need training to improve their organizational 
or vocational skills, besides learning about new techniques and 
programmes. To encourage participants, the Coimbatore 
group suggested providing a stipend to them during the course 
of training. The Simla group pointed out that special schemes 
like dairy, piggery or fishery development programmes operat- 
ing in different states have training facilities under them. 
Mahila mandals and youth clubs may fully utilize these train- 
ing faciliiies. For this it is very important that all training 
centres have complete information on all the existing program- 
mes and training facilities in the district. These facilities are 
often underutilized for lack of publicity about them. 


(Simla—22, Coimbatore—7, Shillong—25). 
For smooth functioning of voluntary organizations, there 
should be efficient communication and mutual cooperation 


among the various community organizations of the village. 
This was recognized and commented upon by the different 
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workshops, and they recommended measures to ensure the 
process. 


The Shillong group felt that the gram panchayat was the most 
important unit at the village level. It should adopt the youth 
organization as its associate agency for promoting and imple- 
menting youth programmes. To ensure a two way dialogue, 
wherever youth clubs exist in a village, at least two of its office- 
bearers should be represented at the village panchayat and 
vice versa. The Simla group recommended statutory provi- 
sion for the same purpose, but added that youth club members 
should also find representation on the other public institutions 
functioning in the village, besides the panchayat. This would 
bring youth clubs at par with other village institutions. On 
the other hand, cooption of members of other institutions on 
youth club committees must also be adopted in order to gain 
their support. For maximum community participation, other 
voluntary agencies like the National Service Scheme, should 
function through local youth organizations. The Coimbatore 
group observed that women were very inadequately represented 
in village panchayats, panchayat samitis and zilla parishads. 
They recommended taking in mahila mandal members to com- 
prise 40 per cent of the membership of these bodies. 


Regarding better inter-communication between voluntary 
organizations the Simla group recommended arranging inter- 
state visits of office-bearers of mahila mandals, so that mutual 
discussions may benefit all the institutions. The Coimbatore 
group suggested organizing periodic meetings of district and 
block level mahila mandals. The mutual exchange of views 
would inspire greater efficiency among the different mandals. 
The ultimate aim of this exercise is to form a federation of 
mahila mandals. 


(Simla—26, 27, 28, 29, Coimbatore—44, Shillong—18, 19). 


The Bhubaneswar group outlined a definite graduated frame- 
work for setting up coordinated voluntary organizations at 
various levels. 


They said that yuvak mandals and mahila mandals in the 
village will elect their own office-bearers and form their own 
constitutions along the lines of a model constitution prescribed 
by the Government of India. The chairman of these mandals 
will form the block level committee. All yuvak mandals and 
mahila mandals will be affiliated to this block level committee 
and pay nominal application fees as decided by committee 
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members. The Block Development Officer will be responsible 
for all youth programmes in the block. The staff under him 
should give all possible help and guidance to this committee 
and any other voluntary agency dealing with youth pro- 
grammes. 


Elected representatives of the block committees will form the 
district level committee. A district level officer will assist this 
committee and supervise youth welfare programmes, under 
the overall supervision of the District Development Officer. 
Officials of different development departments and members of 
other voluntary youth agencies may be identified by the District 
Development Officer for cooption as ex-officio members of the 
district level committee. 


The President and one elected representative of the district 
level committees will constitute the state level committee, 
together with the representatives of different development 
departments, official and non-official agencies, under the chair- 
manship of the Community Development Department. The 
officer in charge of youth programmes for the state will be the 
convener of this meeting, and will coordinate all activities 
connected with youth programmes. 


(Bhubaneswar—23, 24, 26, 27). 
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Distinguishing Features of 
Particular Regional 
Workshops 


This chapter is devoted to a brief comparison of the four 
workshops, with regard to the quality of organization, degree 
of participation of the agencies of rural development, and the 
different areas emphasized at particular workshops. 


The administrative arrangements made by the Government 
of Himachal Pradesh (Simla Workshop), and the Government 
of Meghalaya (Shillong Workshop) were found to be highly 
satisfactory. Secretarial services at the Simla workshop were 
specially commendable. Documents and proceedings of the 
workshop were made available to the participants well in 
time for study and discussions. For the Coimbatore work- 
shop, these arrangements were made by the Government of 
Tamil Nadu with the help of the staff of the Sri Avinashilingam 
Home Science College, Coimbatore. For the Bhubaneswar 
workshop, however, administrative arrangements made by the 
Government of Orissa were not up to their requirements. In- 
cidentally, this workshop was the biggest, intended to cover 
the largest area and had the largest participation rate. It also 
turned out to be the most expensive one. 


The boarding and lodging arrangements for participants 
were made right at the venue of the workshop in Simla. This 
was an important factor that contributed towards better 
communication and personal contacts among the participants 
since they were together all the time. In Coimbatore and 
Bhubaneswar lodging arrangements were made at various 
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hostels or guest houses spread all over the city, with the result 
that the participants met only during the workshop delibera- 
tions, and failed to establish personal rapports. However, 
the boarding arrangements made by the students of Sri Avi- 
nashilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore, were specially 
appreciated by the delegates. 


Voluntary agencies and the Social Welfare Advisory Boards 
were adequately represented at the Simla and the Coimbatore 
workshops. At the latter, the representatives showed a keen 
desire to undertake development programmes for women, 
youth and children. Very few voluntary organizations parti- 
cipated in the Shillong workshop since the north eastern 
region does not have many such organizations yet. This region, 
due to certain geographic and cultural conditions, has not so 
far been able to take advantage of Community Development 
Programmes, as well as the other states have done. At the 
Bhubaneswar workshop, voluntary agencies did not participate 
in as large numbers as was expected. Moreover, some of 
those representatives who did participate, lacked the back- 
ground and experience that would enable them to contribute 
towards discussion and deliberations at the workshop. 


The participation of field workers was varied. At the 
Simla and the Bhubaneswar workshops, all the grassroots 
level workers who participated were able to understand and 
communicate in English, thus eliminating regional language 
problems. But in Coimbatore, some field workers spoke only 
their respective regional languages and their comments had to 
be translated for all the participants. Participants at the Shil- 
long workshop had similar communication problems due to 
their diverse ways of life and cultural backgrounds. But 
they all showed an eagerness to take up programmes for peo- 
ple’s participation, and the implementation of projects through 
states and voluntary organisations. Out of the four work- 
shops, the greatest number of field level workers of the state 
governments, union territories and voluntary agencies were 
present at the Bhubaneswar workshop. Still, these workers 
did not contribute significantly to the workshop deliberations, 
out of their experiences in programme implementation. 


The four workshops differed according the focus, and the fruit- 
fulness of discussions. 


At the Simla workshop, the emphasis was on programmes 
for the youth. However, it was found that fhe officials of 
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states/union territories and voluntary agencies were rather 
ill-informed about rural development programmes. They 
particularly lacked information on financial assistance for pro- 
jects of people’s participation in development. 


A similar lack of information about the existing programmes 
was noticed among the representatives of voluntary organiza- 
tions, at the Coimbatore workshop. The state government 
officials were sufficiently aware of the various schemes. At 
Coimbatore, programmes for women and children’s welfare 
dominated the discussions. This was mainly due to the pre- 
sence of a large number of women delegates from regional 
women’s organizations and the State Social Welfare Advisory 
Board. Another reason was that the southern region has 
very well developed rural women’s organizations. In compari- 
son, youth organizations are not as well developed. Keen 
enthusiasm was apparent among participating voluntary or- 
ganizations for taking up development programmes. In fact, 
the documents circulated among participants and the students 
of Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College were so well 
received, that ultimately they fell short of the demand for them. 


At the Shillong workshop, discussions were spread evenly 
over all the programmes without particular emphasis on any 
topic. Mutual communication between participants was con- 
siderably hindered due to diverse cultural backgrounds and 
ways of life. Moreover, many participants had absolutely 
no knowledge about development programmes for rural women, 
youth and children. 


Participants at the Bhubaneswar workshop had very little 
knowledge of these programmes. However, they had no 
language problem. The deliberations were conducted in 
English or Hindi, which were understood by all. Women’s 
programmes, Integrated Child Development Services, Appli- 
ed Nutrition Programme, and Child Welfare were the main 
areas of discussions. This was due to a proportionately larger 
participation by women, both from the state government, 
and the voluntary agencies. 


Discussions at the Bhubaneswar workshop were beset with 
certain difficulties. Firstly, the groups were often unmana- 
geably large, and the chair persons of the group could not 
direct the discussions towards their proper objectives. The 
groups sometimes raised issues which were not relevant or 
important to the agenda for discussion, thus wasting valuable 
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time. Some points brought up at discussions were related to 
career prospects for field level workers. Secondly, proper 
resource persons were not available to provide information on 
various programmes, and to guide the discussions. In addi- 
tion, the reading material supplied to the participants as back- 
ground information, was rarely studied by them, before they 
came for discussions. 
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A. Structure of the Workshops 


Simla, Shillong, Coimbatore, Bhubaneswar 


STRUCTURE OF THE REGIONAL WORKSHOP ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL 
WOMEN, YOUTH AND CHILDREN THROUGH 
ASSOCIATE ORGANIZATIONS 


B.K. Ahuja 
Assistant Director, Public Cooperation, Department of 
Rural Development, Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi 


Social development is now recognized as being equally as 
important as economic and agricultural development. The 
Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Department of Rural Development has accordingly initiated 
the following programmes at the beginning of the 5th Five 
Year Plan: 


1. Training of associate women workers. 


2. Promotion and strengthening of village level associate 
organisations. 


3. Incentive awards to women’s associate organizations 
(mahila mandals). 


4. Assistance to voluntary organizations for Pilot Projects 
of public cooperation. 


5. Applied Nutrition Programme. 


These schemes are aimed at establishing organized village level 
institutions of local women and youth, for an ultimate taking 
over of the implementation of development programmes of the 
government by them. These voluntary organizations would 
promote voluntary action for rural development e.g. in the 
areas of nutrition education, environmental sanitation, etc. 
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To evaluate the state of things after four years of implemen- 
tation of these schemes, regional workshops are being organi- 
zed with the following objectives : 


1. To assess the impact of the schemes/programmes. 


2. To find out the problems faced by functionaries at all 
levels in their implementation. 


3. To find solutions to the problems, and ways and means 
to ensure more efficient implementation by exchange of 
information. 


4. To acquaint the participants with new developments 
about these programmes.. 


It was considered necessary to bring together functionaries 
at all levels and from voluntary organizations, administrative 
personnel, and experts on these programmes, for mutual con- 
sultation. Four regional workshops were planned as 
follows : 


1. Northern Region (Simla, 17th-19th October, 1977)— 
covering Jammu & Kashmir, Haryana, Punjab, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Rajasthan, Delhi and Chandigarh. 


2. Southern Region (Coimbatore, 5th-8th March, 1978)— 
covering Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Kar- 
nataka, Pondicherry and Lakshadweep. 


3. North Eastern Region (Shillong, 5th-8th April, 1978)— 
covering Assam, Manipur, Sikkim, Tripura, Meghalaya, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland and Mizoram. 


4. Eastern and Western Region (Bhubaneswar, 18th-21st 
April, 1978)—covering Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Goa, Daman & Diu, 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli. 


These are to be followed by a national workshop. 


The state governments of Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Meghalaya and Orissa are making the administrative arrange- 
ments for the four respective workshops. 


The procedure followed at the workshops will be as follows : 
1. Inaugural function. 


2. Circulation of papers by the resource personnel. 
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Explanation of the schemes/programmes by the re- 
source personnel. 


Division of the participants into separate groups for 
discussion. 


Preparation of the report by each group. 


Presentation of the reports for the final summarisation 
of recommendations by the entire workshop. 
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B. Rural Development and Social 
Welfare—General Information 


Coimbatore 


PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ROLE OF PEOPLE’S INSTITUTIONS 


Dr D. Paul Chowdhry 
Director (Public Cooperation), Department of Rural 
Development, New Delhi 


During the last decade agricultural development has been 
given great importance in the area of rural development. The 
resulting progress in states like Punjab, Haryana or Himachal 
Pradesh has resulted in an unbalanced development due to lack 
of corresponding social progress. The experience of the last 
30 years of social planning shows that the only way to cover 
the entire rural population with social development program- 
mes is by decentralising and implementing them through local 
institutions like mahila mandals, yuvak mandals, panchayats 
etc. 


Rural women in India manage their homes, work as agricul- 
tural labourers or look after their farms and livestock, as well as 
participate in mahila mandals and panchayats. They need 
new technology to simplify their chores at the farm and the 
home, proper status in the family, technical know-how for child 
care, nutrition, maternity care, basic health care services, edu- 
cational facilities for functional literacy or non-formal educa- 
tion, and socio-economic services to augment their family 


incomes. 


They suffer from a number of powerful drawbacks like low 
status in the family and in the traditional rural society, the 
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purdah system in some communities, absence of basic social 
services for them, difficulties of adjustment between the per- 
formance of the roles of the mother, farm woman and social 
leader, lack of access to means of income and absence of control 
over family budgets. The solution to these problems lies in 
the setting up of vigorous and active women’s voluntary or- 
ganizations which will implement social and economic deve- 
lopment programmes for women. They should be given all 
possible financial, administrative and technical assistance for 


the purpose. 
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Simla. Shillong, Bhubaneswar 


ROLE OF PEOPLE’S INSTITUTIONS IN 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dr D. Paul Chowdhry 
Director (Public Cooperation), Department of Rural 
Development, New Delhi 


Programmes of community development depend on people’s 
participation for their success. Initially they were govern- 
ment programmes, implemented with the cooperation of peo- 
ple’s institutions. But the latest concept is that people should 
organize themselves to plan and implement programmes for 
which they feel the need, with the help of the government. 


For integrated community development economic progress 
must be accompanied by social progress. Therefore, the task 
of people’s institutions in the villages is to promote economic 
prosperity side by side with social development. Efforts must 
be concentrated on promoting and strengthening such or- 
ganizations e.g. mahila mandals (women’s clubs), yuvak 
mandals (youth clubs), by simplifying registration procedures, 
entrusting them with specific programmes on a continued basis, 
giving them simple constitutions governing daily functions, 
giving administrative grants to them, training potential local 
leaders in administrative and technical aspects, and helping 
them to participate more efficiently in the Panchayati Raj 
institutions. 


Many other voluntary agencies are being helped by finances 
from the central government to take up public cooperation 
projects in villages provided 50% of the costs are met by local 
participation in cash, kind or voluntary service. With the new 
tax concessions being announced, large numbers of industrial 
mercantile houses have come forward to implement rural 
development programmes, in collaboration with voluntary 
agencies. The functioning of these voluntary people’s institu- 
tions is under the supervision of the extension agency, and they 
should provide trained personnel to supervise and help the 
implementation of programmes by these institutions. It would 
be worthwhile to evolve suitable strategy to that effect for the 
subsequent plan period. 
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Coimbatore, Shillong 


BASIC SERVICES & COMMUNITY MOBILISATION 


Sarojini Abraham 
Programme Officer-in-Charge, Rural Development 
UNICEF, SCARO, New Delhi 


The mandate of the UNICEF is to assist government pro- 
grammes, projects and activities which focus on young children, 
pregnant and lactating mothers in poor families. At the re- 
quest of the U.N. General Assembly, UNICEF considered 
the question of providing basic services to the community, 
with particular focus on how communities may be mobilised 
to participate in the process. 


Basic services imply fulfilment of the needs of food and 
nutrition, drinking water and sanitation, education, health 
care and income. To mobilise the community into participa- 
tion, the poorest families must first be identified e.g. landless 
labourers, harijans, tribals, small and marginal farmers. The 
decision makers in these families must be identified and educa- 
ted in health and nutrition, in addition to teaching mothers 
about proper child care. Reaching these families requires 
special area-intensive schemes if the area is geographically 
isolated, coordination and cooperation at all levels and de- 
partments is an overall necessity no matter where the family 
is situated. 


Decentralised planning and implementation is necessary for 
community participation, and requires the community to diag- 
nose its own problems with the correct priorities. A beginn- 
ing has to be made by strengthening these activities in which 
the community is already engaged and built upon them. Wo- 
men form 50% of our labour force and this vast reservoir of 
human resources is being mobilised by various means e.g. 
educating women to take up income generating projects. This 
is important for children. Surveys have found a direct corre- 
lation between the health and nutritional status of a child and 
the income of the mother, as opposed to the father’s income. 


The accompanying diagram sums up how the need for basic 


services may be met in India at low cost, and using appropriate 
technologies. 
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Bhubaneswar 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT—SOME 
EXPERIENCES AND IDEAS 


N.R. Panigrahi 
Director of Horticulture & Commercial Crops 
Bhubaneswar 


Rural Orissa’s problems include poverty, hunger, illiteracy, 
ill health, malnutrition, and above all, unemployment and 
underemployment. The population below poverty line has 
increased from 64% to over 85% from 1964 to 1977. 


A number of experiments were carried out by the author and 
his colleagues to provide employment and greater income to 
community members. A community canning centre for pre- 
servation of fruits and vegetables was organized in Cuttack. 
It yielded products worth Rs. 50,000, and over 2,000 women 
participated. Fruit plantations are being set up in tribal and 
hilly areas with government subsidy and local farm family 
labour. Young tribal boys are trained in horticultural skills 
and assigned 50 acres of plantations each, with a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 90. Tibetan refugee families are being helped 
with cheap raw materials, modern designs, to produce carpets 
which is their traditional occupation. These are exported to 
Europe and U.S.A. 


These experiments led to the following ideas : 


1. Idle labour can be productively utilized in semi-skilled, 
indoor, part time jobs—specially for housewives and 
mothers. 


2. Young boys and girls can be trained in technical skills 
and managerial capacity, including school dropouts. 


3. This training should consist of simple technology, and 
be related to their tradition and customs. 


4. Cottage and small scale industries should get facilities 
for easy procurement of raw materials and convenient 
sale outlets. . 


5. The technicians and managers for such projects should 
be from among the community. 
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These ideas are not new. But they have not been effective 
due to the administrators being more interested in adhering to 
regulations rather than taking the initiative for innovative 
change. 
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Bhubaneswar 


SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY—AN APPRAISAL 


Prof. Dr L.K. Mahapatra 
Honorary Director, Government of India, Research Scheme 
on Social Welfare Service in Orissa, Utkal University 


The Indian Social Welfare policy is an imitation of the western 
model of Social Welfare. Therefore, it has had limited success 
in India. The Western concept takes the individual as the unit 
of social welfare. But in India, the individual’s social exis- 
tence is less important than that of his group. The well being 
of the individual is realized through his membership of the 
group. Social welfare institutions must, therefore, be built 
on the basis of benefits to the community group, and not on the 
basis of benefits to the individual. 


Human resources do not get their due importance in India. 
Large scale industrialisation has often been carried out at the 
cost of endangering human health, life, and uprooting com- 
‘munity settlements without due rehabilitation. 


Social welfare grants-in-aid do not reach the most needy 
people in backward region, due to the present policy of distri- 
bution through social welfare agencies. Backward regions do 
not have such agencies. It would be more realistic to use the 
funds for supplementing the efforts of social welfare workers in 
these regions. 
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Shillong 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROGRAMMES OF THE 
CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 


Miss K. Kapoor 
Central Social Welfare Board, New Delhi 


The socio-economic programme of the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board was pioneered by the Board for the economic reha- 
bilitation of the weaker sections of the society. The main cate- 
gories of schemes under the programme are : 


(i) Small industries production units. 
(ii) Units as ancillary to large industries. 
(iii) Handloom training-cum-production units. 
(iv) Handicraft procurement, training and production units. 
(v) Industrial cooperative societies. 


(vi) Units employing handicapped, needy, or destitute 
women. 


The programme which did not make much headway in the 
initial period due to rigid technical requirements, but progress 
has been accelerated since 1975-76, with the appointment of 
Assistant Project Officers attached with state boards. In 
1975-76, 326 units were set up to benefit 4,600 women. In 
1976-77, 212 new units were added to give employment to 2,500 
women. During 1977-78, 600 units are to be set up, to benefit 
nearly 9,000 women. 


Inadequate voluntary effort has been a major stumbling 
block of the programme in rural areas. The Board has started 
a scheme to strengthen rural women’s clubs. The Department 
of Rural Development is helping by providing financial assis- 
tance and training facilities. Cooperative societies should 
come forward to utilize this assistance in rural areas. Social 
welfare services built round a nucleus of economic program- 
mes are found to gain greatest participation of rural people, 
specially women. Efforts should be concentrated in this 
direction. 
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Bhubaneswar 


THE CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD : 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMMES 


S.L. Chopra, IAS 
Secretary, Central Social Welfare Board, New Delhi 


In the last 25 years of its existence, the Central Social Welfare 
Board has pioneered many welfare programmes, of which the 
socio-economic programme has lately assumed great impor- 
tance. Main categories of schemes under this programme 


are: 
1. Small industries production units. 
Units as ancillary to large industries. 


Handloom training-cum-production units. 


2 
3 
4. Handicrafts procurement, training and production units. 
5. Industrial cooperative ee 
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Units employing handicapped, needy and destitute 
women. 


Since 1975, the programme has been making faster progress, 
with increasing annual outlays and number of beneficiaries. 
Recently, it made special allocation for setting up socio-econo- 
mic units in cyclone affected areas of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and Pondicherry. The Board is also helping 
to activate local women’s organizations for taking up pro- 
grammes of economic development. It also helps rural coope- 
rative societies. 


There is need for publicity of the programme through local 
bodies like panchayats and zilla parishads so that voluntary 
agencies can avail of its benefits. Government and non- 
government aid should first be directed towards establishing 
and strengthening voluntary women’s organizations in villages. 
Then they could be provided technical know-how and training 
for starting socio-economic units. The third necessity is to find 
marketing outlets for products of these units through various 
agencies. 
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Simla, Coimbatore, Shillong 


WORKING PAPER ON COMMUNITY HEALTH 
AND FAMILY WELFARE 


Dr M.A. Owaisey 
Assistant Commissioner (PP), Ministry of Health & 
Family Welfare, Government of India 


Improvement of Community Health and Family Welfare 
programmes is essential for improving the quality of rural life. 
The objectives of Community Health and Family Welfare 
programmes are: 


1. To keep disease away from villages by preventive medi- 
cines, environmental sanitation and provision of basic 
amenities like safe drinking water. 


2. To provide curative treatment through Primary Health 
Centres and their sub-centres. 


3. To provide laboratories for pathological examination at 
the Primary Health Centres. 


4. To provide advice and services for controlling the family 
size. 


At present these services are provided through a network of 
5,407 Primary Health Centres, 5,168 rural Family Welfare Cen- 
tres, and over 37,000 sub-centres. Each centre covers 80,000 
to 120,000 people, is equipped with 2-3 medical officers, and a 
good number of other health functionaries. Each Primary 
Health Centre has 8-10 sub-centres, each staffed by an Auxiliary 
Nurse Midwife, and a voluntary health worker. The sub- 
centres supply conventional contraceptives, ante-natal, natal 
and post-natal care, triple antigen immunisation, and prophy- 
laxis against nutritional anaemia and blindness. 


The Block Health Committee, headed by the Block Develop- 
ment Officer or the Sarpanch, supervises and evaluates the work 
of Primary Health Centres. Promotion of family welfare is 
done through voluntary organizations of youth, women and 
village panchayats. The Government of India has introduced 
various schemes to elicit their involvement, which includes 
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provision of training, finances and incentives for voluntary 
workers, as well as facilities for limiting the family size. 


A new concept in the delivery of health services is the Com- 
munity Health Worker (Jan Swasthya Rakshak). In villages 
with a population of over 1,000 people, the villagers are asked 
to choose a community health worker, from among themselves. 
He or she should preferably be educated up to 6th standard, or 
at least literate, and below 30 years of age. These workers 
should be trained by Primary Health Centre doctors, given 
stipends during training, and thereafter an annual allowance of 
Rs. 600, for working to promote community health in their 
spare time. 


The scheme of Community Health Worker aims at : 
l. Providing simple medical aid to every citizen. 


2. Providing preventive health measures. 


3. Training 5.8 lakh workers in two years, starting from 2nd 
October, 1977. 


4. Training traditional village dais. 


Rural health schemes are expected to cost Rs. 45.75 crores in 
the first year, Rs. 125 crores in the second year, Rs. 175 crores 
in the third year and Rs. 176 crores in the fourth year. 
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C. Women and Children’s 
Programmes 


Bhubaneswar 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
DEVELOPING WOMEN, CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Dr R.K. Nayak 
Additional Secretary, Political and Services Department 
Government of Orissa 


According to the 1971 census, Orissa has about 50 lakhs of 
developing communities, consisting of 24% of the state popu- 
lation. ‘“‘Developing communities” implies tribal communi- 
ties in this paper. The population of these communities is 
heterogeneous; there being about 62 different ethnic groups in 
the state. They live and earn in many different ways, but are 
universally in the grip of poverty. Their economic system is 
outdated. They are engaged in the most primitive methods 
of agriculture, or crafts and trades of the lowest economic 
order. 


The programmes or schemes so far implemented for deve- 
loping communities are grossly inadequate and have the wrong 
priorities. The social and cultural roles of men, women and 
youth are very different among tribal people. There are few 
functional taboos, and all members of family work for a living 
on equal footing with each other. They have an efficient 
native system of socialising and educating children according 
to their cultural requirements. Any development program- 
mes for these people must respect their socio-cultural heritage, 
and help them to develop within its framework. There should 
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be no imposition of foreign ideas and overadministration of 
multiple schemes. Previous schemes usually floundered on 
these very grounds. 


But among these people there exist a number of beliefs, habits 
and social arrangements which may be the causes of the very 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease, that must be abolished as a first 
step to development. In order to go deep into this problem 
and find appropriate approaches to it, a new national com- 
mission consisting of eminent social scientists and experienced 
administrators needs to be set up. 
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Bhubaneswar 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMMES FOR 
RURAL AND PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Prof. Lekh Raj Ulfat 
Founder, Promoter and Chief Executive, Nanhi Duniya 
Dehradun 


Children below 14 years form 42% of the country’s total 
population. At present the provision for their security, deve- 
lopment and happiness is highly inadequate. 55% of all babies 
still die before they are 5 years old. 


In the pre-natal and post-natal period, the provision of 
health and nutritional services is most important because the 
uppermost question is survival. The pre-school age is impor- 
tant for its educational potential. This age group must be en- 
sured of the necessary educational inputs that form a stable 
foundation for life. This must be done irrespective of caste, 
creed, religion and socio-economic status of the child. 


The community should be mobilised into action to promote 
child welfare through related schemes of rural development 
e.g. village cleaning, arranging proper waste disposal, deve- 
loping orchards and kitchen gardens, organizing immunisation 
programmes, supplementary feeding programmes, and the 
like. 


The functionaries selected for implementing these program- 
mes in villages should be adequately motivated and committed 
towards their work, besides being trained for the job. 


Cooperation and coordination between various official and 
non-official agencies should be ensured. Finances given for 
the programmes must be utilized in a planned manner to maxi- 
mise their use. 
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Bhubaneswar 


INTEGRATED CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
AND FUNCTIONAL LITERACY FOR ADULT 
WOMEN 


S. Kapoor 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Social Welfare, New Delhi 


According to the 1971 census, children below 14 years of age 
constitute two-fifths of the country’s population. Among 
them the incidence of mortality, morbidity and malnutrition is 
very high. To facilitate their physical, psychological and social 
development, a package of services is being implemented in 
some rural and tribal blocks and urban slums. This package 
of services is called the “Integrated Child Development 
Services”. It is being implemented on an experimental basis 
in 33 projects in the country. The objectives of the scheme 
are: 


1. To improve health and nutritional status of children 
below 6 years, and pregnant or nursing mothers. 


2. To build a stable foundation for the child's physical, 
psychological, and social development. 


3. To reduce the incidence of child mortality, morbidity, 
malnutrition and school dropouts. 


4. To ensure coordination of policy and implementation 
among the different departments that promote child 
development. 


5. To educate mothers in principles of health and nutrition. 


The package of services provided includes supplementary, 
nutrition, immunisation, health check up, referral services, 
nutrition and health education, and non-formal education. 


The implementation of the scheme is being done through the 
support of rural women’s clubs and help of the Primary Health 
Centres. The services are delivered through an anganwadi 
centre which has two grassroots level workers for the purpose. 
Block level officers supervise the work. Medical colleges help 
the All India Institute of Medical Sciences and the Social 
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Functional 
literacy for 
adult women 


Welfare Department to monitor the scheme’s progress. It is 
a centrally sponsored scheme. Costs are met by the central 
government as well as the state government. UNICEF 


has been helping with inputs like stipends, supplies, equipmeni 
and training materials. 


The scheme is being extended to 67 new projects in 1978-79. 
Further expansion depends on the Evaluation Report from the 
Planning Commission, expected in October-November, 1978. 


With the Integrated Child Development Services scheme, the 
functional literacy scheme is also being implemented in the 
same project areas. Itis aimed at : 


1. Making village women functionally literate. 


2. Spread awareness about health, hygiene, and popula- 
- tion control among them. 


3. Imparting need based training in home management and 
child care. 


4. To effect attitudinal changes to facilitate social change. 


5. To follow up and sustain the interests of the beneficiaries 
of the scheme. 


The anganwadi worker generally conducts functional literacy 
classes, if she is educated till the 10th class. Alternatively, 
primary school teachers or local educated persons are utilized. 
This is also a scheme of the central sector and fully financed 
by the Government of India. Evaluation of the scheme is being 
done by the Planning Commission, together with the ICDS 
scheme. 
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Coimbatore 


BACKGROUND, EVOLUTION AND CONTENT OF 
INTEGRATED CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
SCHEME 


ILH. Khan 
Senior Research Officer, Department of Social Welfare 
Government of India 


The importance of the child has been recognized all over 
the world from the ancient times. In India, care and protection 
of the child were ensured through social systems like the joint 
family, caste and village community. These crumbled with 
modernisation and urbanization of society, and of late child 
welfare services have become a state responsibility. Till the 
1970s sporadic and unorganized child welfare projects were 
undertaken by various social welfare organizations. Review 
of their work showed the need for a more comprehensive 
programme, which resulted in the birth of the “Integrated Child 
Development Services” scheme, which aims at: 


1. Improving nutritional and health status of children 
between 0-6 years. 


2. To lay the foundations for proper physical, psychological 
and social development of the child. 


3. To reduce the rates of mortality, morbidity, malnutrition 
and school dropouts among children. 


4. To coordinate the policies and implementation of child 
development programmes among the various depart- 
ments concerned. ; 


5.. To educate mothers in health and nutrition so that they 
- can take better care of the child's health and nutritional 
needs. 


These services are delivered through an anganwadi covering 


every village of 500 or more people. The anganwadi worker a 


and one helper are locally recruited. They are supervised by 
mukhya sevikas or supervisor. At the block level, a Child 
Development Project Officer is directly in charge of the project, 
under the overall supervision of the Block Development Officer. 
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The health services infrastructure in the area is strengthened by 
additional staff for the ICDS scheme. 


By January 1978 in the 33 existing projects of the scheme, 
3,098 anganwadis and 1,713 mahila mandals were in function, 
2,27,205 children and women had received supplementary 
nutrition, and 1,02,000 children were getting non-formal pre- 
school education in anganwadis. The scheme relies heavily 
on the involvement of local voluntary organizations. Bud- 
getary control and administration are done by the Department 
of Social Welfare at both centre and state level. 
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Shillong 


INTEGRATED CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 


B. Chatterjee 
Director, National Institute of Public Cooperation & 
Child Development, New Delhi 


The national policy of the Government of India for children 
recognizes that children are the country’s supreme asset and 
their nurture is the country’s responsibility. However, till 
1975, child welfare had been left to individual families and well 
meaning voluntary agencies, with isolated schemes being carried 
out by the state government or the Central Social Welfare 
Board. Evaluations during the 4th Plan period showed that 
these projects were not progressing towards solving the basic 
problems of millions of Indian children i.e. widespread, pre- 
ventable blindness, anaemia and protein calorie malnutrition 
and high rates of mortality below 5 years of age. The 
approach had been sectoral, without consideration for inter- 
related inputs like maternal health, sanitation, education etc. 


With this realization, an experimental project called the 
Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) was inaugurat- 
ed in 33 blocks in 1975, with the following objectives : 


1. To raise nutritional and health status of children be- 
tween 0-6 years. 


2. To give the child a strong foundation for physical, psy- 
chological and social development. 


3. To reduce the incidence of mortality, malnutrition, mor- 
bidity and school dropouts. 


4. To achieve coordination of policy and implementation 


among various departments to promote child develop- 
ment. 


5. To educate mothers in health and nutrition for better 
child care. 


The package of services for children under the ICDS scheme 
include health check up, immunisation, supplementary nutri- 
tion, health education, functional literacy (for women between 
15 and 44 years), referral services, non-formal and pre-school 
education. The scheme covers rural and tribal communities, 
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and some urban slums. Children are divided into two groups 
for the delivery of services i.e. 0-3 years and 3-6 years. These 
services are delivered through informal rural education centres 
called anganwadis, for pre-school children. Local girls with 
secondary school education or more are recruited as honorary 
anganwadi workers. About 20 anganwadis are supervised by 
a mukhya sevika. The Primary Health Centre staff has been 
supplemented for the scheme, and medical colleges in the vici- 
nity provide consultation services. 


Achievements of the project include positioning of 88% of 
medical and 99% of non-medical staff in their respective areas 
by January, 1978. Most co-ordination communities have been 
formed. 2 to 3 lakhs have benefited from supplementary nutri- 
tion, over 97,000 children are being educated in 3,022 angan- 
wadis, 2,649 functional literacy classes are educating 41,000 
adult women, 2,602 anganwadis are regularly immunising 
children. 


The problems at present include inadequate coverage of 
‘at risk’ children due to lack of enough information on them, 
confusion about the extent of social or non-medical activities 
of the anganwadi worker, and irregular attendance of these 
workers. Voluntary women’s organizations in the village 
should come forward and try to find solutions to these, with 
the help of the coordination committees. 
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Shillong 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
AND TRAINING OF RURAL CHILDREN IN 
NORTH EASTERN REGION 


Madan Lal 
Deputy Director, SISI, Gauhati 


The north eastern region being declared a backward area, 
special concessions and incentives are being made available by 
the government, to promote entrepreneurship to set up small and 
village industries there. The vast fund of energy nascent in 
rural children, which is at present used by parents as agricultural 
help, can be trained in traditional cottage industries. This 
will develop their potential for entrepreneurship of village and 
small scale industries. For this they should be given training 
in better production techniques using appropriate technology to 
suit local conditions, so that they can do the traditional jobs 
more profitably. Relevant arts and crafts in this context are, 
blacksmithy, leather and fancy articles, making wooden furni- 
ture, weaving, tailoring, basket making. 


To undertake this programme, children’s societies (Bal 
Samitis) will have to be formed at various levels, which will 
require active involvement and co-operation of other village 
agencies. 
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Coimbatore 


ROLE OF HOME SCIENCE COLLEGES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Miss S. Seethalakshmi 
Professor in Home Science Extension Education 
Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore 


An ideal educational institution has three major tasks i.e. 
teaching, research and extension work. Home Science inte- 
grates all the three components. 


Teaching: Home Science being a synthesis of applied arts 
and sciences can provide for orienting students to the concept 
of Rural Development. Therefore, all the courses of study 
meant to equip students for rural developments can have 
Home Science as an integral part of the curriculum. 


Research: Home Science research has contributed several 
innovations in the area of home management, foods and 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, institution management, home 
science extension and education. All these are suited to rural 
needs and living conditions. National and international 
agencies can utilize Home Science colleges for exploratory and 
evaluative studies, and are doing so. 


Extension: Students of Home Science extension are given 
opportunities to undertake rural development programmes as 
a part of their practical work, and under the auspices of 
voluntary agencies. They carry the subject matter knowledge 
to the needy people, and help the development of women, 
children and youth in rural areas. In addition, Home Science 
colleges can undertake non-formal education programmes 
as part of, or beyond the curricular work. 


Home Science colleges can associate themselves with ongoing 
national programmes of development, as advisory or coordi- 
nating bodies. Orientation and refresher courses for field 
level rural development functionaries can be conducted by 
Home Science colleges. Fact finding and evaluatory studies 
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can be undertaken by them for solving field problems. Home 
Science colleges can prepare educational programmes for the 
mass media. They can run model creches, balwadis, nutrition 
programmes. All this shows how home science colleges can 
bridge the gap between the needy rural people and educational 
or research centres. 
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Coimbatore 


COMPOSITE PROGRAMME FOR WOMEN 
AND PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


T.B. Balagopalan 
Assistant Development Commissioner 
Government of Kerala 


Past experience in community development has shown that 
problems of women and children can only be tackled through 
an integrated approach covering nutrition and health services, 
increasing production of nutritive foods, and economic pro- 
grammes to benefit poor women. The aim of the integrated 
programme is: 


(i) Promotion of community level concern for the problems 
of malnutrition and health, and their solution. 


(ii) To reduce infant, pre-school, and maternal mortality 
rates. 


(iii) To bring about desirable changes in habits for better 
health and nutrition through awareness and understand- 
ing of the problem. 


(iv) To encourage production of nutritive foods for consump- 
tion as well as for improving economic conditions. 


The balwadis will be the focal points of delivery of these 
services. The components under the programmes are : 


(i) Establishment of balwadis, under the auspices of mahila 
mandals who will get help from the government and the 
UNICEF to run them. 


(ii) Feeding 40,000 pre-school children and 12,000 mothers of 
the most needy sections every year, with nutritional 
supplements from CARE, the government, and kitchen 
gardens/poultry units of mahila mandals. Medical and 
administrative officers of the block will select the bene- 
ficiaries in consultation with the panchayat and the mahila 
mandals. 


(iii) Regular health check ups and immunisation to every 
child in the balwadi. 


aT 


(iv) Encouraging and helping mothers of these children to 
start their own kitchen gardens, poultry units, goat 
keeping. They will be helped with the necessary inputs 
and short term training courses. 


(v) Training of balwadi teachers at Extension Training 
Centres. 


(vi) Starting production centres for seeds and seedling at the 
block headquarters. 


(vii) Construction of balwadi buildings, with government and 
CARE aid, and contribution of the mahila mandals. 


Till the end of 1976-77, 801 such institutions have came up, 
and 400 more are under sanction for the current year. 
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Simla 


DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
WOMEN THROUGH SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMMES 


A.K. Dua 


Assistant Project Officer, Socio-Economic Programmes 
(CSWB) 


The current approach to rural reconstruction defines Com- 
munity Development, as the method, and Rural Extension as 
the agency for transferring social and economic life in the 
village. The programme initiated on 2nd October, 1952 was 
aimed at: 


— area development with maximum all round progress, 
— self help programme with people’s participation, and 


— special attention to weak and underprivileged sections, 
the majority of whom are in rural India. 


Rural industrialisation is the only way to improve economic 
life in village. The present, purely agricultural community is 
economically lopsided, and it must be converted to a balanced 
agro-industrial community. 


Rural women play a major role in agricultural activities and 
more than 80% women workers are thus engaged. In order 
to provide women with an entry in industrial ventures, state 
governments and the Central Social Welfare Board are imple- 
menting educational, vocational, and financial schemes for 
them. These include training in skills and crafts, education 
for literacy, nutrition and health, and financial help to estab- 
lish socio-economic units. 


In real terms, the Board has sanctioned grants to set up 544 
units to employ 9,870 women, till the end of March, 1976. The 
efforts. of the Board to raise women’s economic status are 
commendable. Yetalotremainsto be done. Here Gandhiji’s 
concept of the village economy may be the answer being sought. 
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Shillong 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
FOR RURAL WOMEN AND YOUTH IN THE 
NORTH EASTERN REGION 


Dr M.A. Bari 
Director, SISI, Gauhati 


The Small Industries Service Institute, Gauhati, its branches 
and two extension centres are conducting assistance pro- 
grammes to improve economic conditions of the rural mass 
in the north eastern region. The activities being taken up 
by them for developing entrepreneurship among rural women 
are: 


1. Dissemination of economic and other information for 
conducting area survey of industrial potentiality. 


2. Preparation of state profiles and handouts, for guid- 
ing entrepreneurs about facilities available to them. 


3. Training programmes of industrial entrepreneurship for 
unemployed young engineers, students, women, ex- 
servicemen. Training programmes for industrial 
management, technical demonstration are also available. 


So far, 8,000 persons have been trained by the technical 
training courses, and 1,600 by the other courses. Supporting 
systems like for risk and trouble sharing, and marketing are 
to be provided by the organization at a later stage of develop- 
ment of entrepreneurship among rural women and youth. 
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Coimbatore 


INCOME GENERATING PROJECTS FOR WOMEN 


Smt. Padma Ramchandran 
Joint Secretary, Government of India 
Department of Social Welfare 


Planning for the lowest socio-economic stratas of society 
is usually done by people at much higher levels of living, as the 
former group lacks the time and power to do it, being embroiled 
in the struggle for survival. Consequently, plans are unrealis- 
tic and often ineffective. One such area is problems of women. 
Current approaches to the problem are seeking participation of 
the poor and the needy in planning income raising activities 
suitable for them. 


The ESCAP/FAO have launched an inter-country project in 
India, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines, 
the Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand, forthe promo- 
tion and training of women in income raising group activities. 
The countries are required to prepare at least four case studies of 
successful economic group activities carried out by women 
in rural areas. These are to be presented at Workshops in each 
country where women leaders who took leading parts in the 
group activities will meet each other, exchange information 
and ideas about each others’ work. They are to be helped 
by extension workers in doing all this. The project is to be 
completed in 1978. 


Income generating projects are one of the best strategies 
to raise women’s status, decision making power and the nutri- 
tional status of the family, among other benefits. These may 
imply new activities, or increased efficiency at the same activi- 
ties women are engaged in, so that earnings are raised. Work 
done in this area in our country includes the setting up of a Co- 
operative Finance Corporation by the Andhra Pradesh Govern- 
ment for facilitating bank credit to women for agriculture and 
cottage industries, socio-economic programmes of the Central 
Social Welfare Board, the all-women milk cooperative in 
Gujarat, the Mahila Arthik Vikas Maha Mandal in Maharash- 
tra which gives cheap procurement facilities, marketing services 
and managerial training to mahila mandals, to quote a few 
examples. 
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Bhubaneswar 


INCOME GENERATING PROJECTS FOR WOMEN 


Miss Chandra Govind 
Deputy Director (WP), Government of Uttar Pradesh 


Majority of women in the villages are unpaid family workers 
and their role as earning members of the family is not recogni- 
zed. They are about 41-49% of the total female labour force. 
They should be given opportunity to improve their skill and 
efficiency so that they can obtain gainful employment and be 
economically independent. Income generating projects for 
them should be launched with the following objectives : 


1. To raise standard of living of the family. 


2. To create employment opportunities for rural women 
through local institutions like panchayats, coopera- 
tives and bariks. 


3. To develop rural technology for processing local raw 
materials. 


4. To prevent wastage by providing suitable vocational 
training in spheres of production. 


5. To unfold occupational and employment potential. 


6. To raise economic status of women and enable them 
to participate in decision making. 


Suitable infrastructure has to be installed for planning and 
administration of these projects. Technical experts should run 
these projects. Rural women must be educated about the 
projects. Local institutions should be called upon to provide 
land, building, creche, marketing facilities. The whole move- 
ment should run through the cooperative movement and with 
the help of nationalised banks. 


Some of the projects suitable for village women are as 
follows : 


1. Processing paddy, vegetable and fruit preserves. 


2. Setting up and running tourist hostels, restaurants. 
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Establishing cheap and nutritious meal serving, bakery 
and sweet shops. 


Basket or mat making, coir weaving. 


Embroidery, tailoring, machine knitting. 
Goat rearing. 


Fisheries. 
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Simla 


AN EXPERIMENT OF SELF EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN IN THE TRIVANDRUM DISTRICT 


Sarla Gopalan 
Additional Secretary to the Government of Kerala 


The mahila samajams (rural women’s clubs) in Trivandrum 
District in Kerala were chosen to carry out an experimental 
project for self employment of idle women labour so as to give 
them a livelihood, and to simultaneously produce items needed 
by the community. The items were selected according to the 
availability of inputs, training facilities, marketability, and the 
ability of the women to produce quality articles. These articles 
were: garments, fruit preserves, screw pine articles, fibre articles. 
bamboo products and fishnets. 


The selected mahila samajams had to invest part of the 
required funds. The rest was loaned by nationalised banks 
and the Small Farmers’ Development Agency. To build up 
a marketing system, it was decided to form block and district 
level unions of mahila samajams. Shares were sold by the 
district unions resulting in a paid-up share capital of 
Rs. 12,500 besides the working capital obtained from a com- 
mercial bank. The block and district unions have organized 
showrooms in different parts of the district as sales outlets. 
From 1974 till date (1977), 50 units have come into produc- 
tion, employing 2,335 persons. 


Similar activities taken up by mahila samajams in Kerala 
are : running provision stores, day care centres, promotion of 
national savings, catering services. 


The experiment is considered successful in terms of the 
experience it gave to people, and it is hoped that a lot of in- 
dividual activity will result from it, which may be the answer 
to the question of unemployment in the long run. 
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Simia 


CASE STUDY—MAHILA MANDAL, 
SHAMSHERPUR VILLAGE 


COMMUNIT 
Meera Bhalaik 326, 


Assistant Development Commissioner 
Government of Himachal Pradesh 


Y HEALTH CEL 
V Main, | Block x 
Koramengala 


Bangalore-560034 . 
India 


The women of Shamsherpur village organized themselves 


into a mahila mandal in August, 1970, with the following 
objectives : 


1. To improve their economic status by increasing agricul- 
tural production through kitchen gardens, poultry on 
dairy units, growing fruit trees, and by taking up village 
industries. 


2. To improve their family health through better nutrition 
and environmental hygiene. 


3. To improve the well-being of the family through educa- 
tion, and to participate more effectively in community 
activities. 


The membership of the mandal is open to all women above 
18 years of age. At present there are 50 members. The elec- 
ted office-bearers and the executive committee meet monthly, 
and the general house meets annually. The mandal runs on 
members’ subscriptions—(Rs. 5 for entrance and Re. 1 per 
month for membership), and profits from the sale of its 
products. Their present assets include Rs. 3,090.20 in the 
post office savings account, some utensils for large scale cook- 
ing, and a savings account with a local society. 


The mahila mandal organizes training programmes for rural 
women, holds demonstrations by technical personnel, holds 
educational and cultural programmes, propagates benefits of 
family planning and promotes environmental sanitation mea- 
sures. It runs a chit fund to give loans to needy members. 
The members individually run poultry units, maintain kitchen 
gardens, compost pits, and undertake and execute orders 
for handicraft articles. Their future projects include com- 
mercial bee keeping, starting alibrary, and construction of a 
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small building for the mandal. They received Rs. 600 as the 
state government’s award for the best mahila mandal in 1975- 
76. They also won Rs. 1,000 from the state government and 
Rs. 2,000 from the Government of India as subsequent incen- 
tive awards. 
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Coimbatore 


KAIRALI MAHILA SAMAJAM IN 
KILIMANOOR BLOCK 


K.J. Sarojini Bai 


Special Officer, Women’s Welfare, Collectorate 
Trivandrum 


The Kairali Mahila Samajam in Kilimanoor Block was 
organized early in the year 1975. Itis affiliated to an apex 
organization called the Trivandrum Unit which enlists all the 
registered mahila samajams as members. The Kairali Sama- 
jam started as a handicraft production centre to help needy 
women to earn a little extra money. Tailoring classes, embroi- 
dery, and painting of hoen items were first begun. A paper 
pulp unit was started in May, 1975, and the Samajam was re- 
gistered in July, 1975. 


The paper pulp unit is now producing Kathakali accessories.. 
The tailoring class has received money for sewing machines and 
is making readymade garments. Some members have been 
helped with inputs to start kitchen gardens, some are hand 
painting reed and leaf articles for sale at district sales depots. 
By 1976, they started supplying handicraft items to Kairali em- 
poria in Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Calcutta. The members 
have been greatly encouraged by visits of reporters, ministers 
and regional home economists. Maintenance of accounts was 
facilitated by the Samajam secretary’s participation in a course 
on “Management and Account Keeping” organized by the 
Small Industries Services Institutes. The Khadi and Village 
Industries Board has started an Ambar Charkha Spinning 
Unit for members under the Samajam in 1978. The Samajam 
is starting a general stores to cater to the needs of 170 
families. 


The Samajam has obtained membership in the district union 
of mahila samajams, the Trivandrum District Women’s Council, 
the Kerala’ State Women’s Council. The present strength is 
147 members. 
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Shillong 


MAWMITHIED MAHILA MANDAL (CASE STUDY) 


Miss K. Phanbuh 
Special Officer (W & C)-cum-Nutrition Officer 


Government of Meghalaya, Shillong 


Mawmithied village is situated 40 kms away from Shillong, 
in Meghalaya. It is inhabited by coalfield labourers, the popu- 
lation being around 450, of which one third are children below 
6 years of age. 82 people are literate. The Khasi society is 
characterised by a very high status of women who control 
the family purse and earn side by side with their menfolk. 


The mahila mandal was established on 15th April, 1962, 
with the initiative of the block agency, and approval of the 
village council. It was registered on 21st December, 1963. 
The total membership has risen from 26 to 90. Each member 
pays 25p.—SOp. as membership fee per month. The secre- 
tary of the village council and the village headman are the 
advisers who are consulted on financial matters. Its achieve- 
ments so far are as follows : 


1. Educational—Starting a balwadi school with the aid of 
the Central Social Welfare Board in 1964. Presently it 
provides free primary education, tiffin, medical check 
up and immunisation to 40 children. The teacher is 
the secretary of the mahila mandal. 


2. Water supply—The mahila mandal has built its own 
water supply sources, which are jointly maintained by 
the community. 


3. Adult literacy programme was started but later discon- 
tinued due to lack of funds. 


4. Health—There has been no serious epidemic in the 
village since 1960. Medical help is available from the 
block agency, whenever necessary. 


5. Tailoring, knitting and weaving are mainly done by 
members for their families. On a commercial scale, 
none of these activities has been possible due to the lack 
of a crafts instructor, though sewing machines and 6 
looms have been donated by the block agency. 
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Bee keeping, poultry, piggery and kitchen garden are 
maintained by the mandal, and used for school feeding 
or for pregnant and nursing mothers. The surplus is 
marketed and profits go into the mandal fund. Major 
crops are potato, maize, soyabean and sweet potato. 
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Bhubaneswar 


CASE STUDY—MAHILA MANDAL OF 
GOBINDAPUR 


Miss L.R. Mitra 
Under Secretary to the Government of Orissa 


= The village Gobindapur is situated 7 kms from Dhenkanal 
District in Orissa. It has a population of 2,000, of which 
half are women. Literacy rate is nearly 11%, and about one 
third of the population consists of scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes. 


The village women were first organized into a Mahila Samiti 
(Women’s Club) in September, 1961, by the village level worker 
posted there. The initial membership of 30 has now risen to 


142. 
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They have undertaken the following activities so far: 


Applied Nutrition Programme—Under this programme, 
the Samiti is running its own poultry unit and vegetable 
garden. Sale proceeds go into Samiti funds. The pass 
book at present contains Rs. 2,900. 


A Samiti building has been put up with a grant from 
the block budget, and donations raised by members. 


Pisciculture has been started in a tank given by the 
Panchayat Samiti. š 


Goat rearing has started on a small scale. Milk is sold 
in the village. 


Sewing machine supplied by the block in 1964 has re- 
sulted in over 60 women learning tailoring from the 
gram sevika. The members may use the machine freely 
for making clothes for their families. 


Balwadi started by the Samiti has sent out 82 children 
to primary school for further education, and runs a 
supplementary feeding programme for children. The 
teacher is a girl who has studied up to 7th standard 


and been trained at the extension training centre in 
Bhubaneswar. 
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7. The Samiti has made 40 adults literate in the first batch. 


Now a second course has started. It has a small 
library. 


8. The Samiti has cultural activities like talent competi- 
tions, celebration of important festivals, a Charcha 


Mandal to discuss what they learn from radio pro- 
grammes. 


The Samiti received an incentive award of Rs. 600 in 
1970-71, and used the money to raise a fruit orchard. 
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Simla 


TRAINING FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROGRAMMES FOR WOMEN, CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Miss M. Govilkar 
Senior Home Economist, Department of Agriculture 
Government of India 


Continuous development of a country needs meaningful 
training programmes for its women, children and youth. In 
this context, training is defined as the “training of skills, 
methodology, or subject, for improving the efficiency required 
for any job performance”. . 


Human resources are a country’s greatest asset, and education 
is the key to their development. It should guide people to 
accept responsibilities and develop the spirit of cooperation 
for a common cause. This is the basis of forming voluntary 
organizations which can mobilise community resources to 
serve the community itself. Extension workers will be there 
to give direction and technical assistance for community 
development programmes. They should concentrate on build- 
ing up self supporting local institutions rather than achieve- 
ment of physical targets like the number of cases of family 
planning, new bank accounts, etc. 


Response to training programmes can be ensured by finding 
out what kind of training fulfils the needs of various community 
groups e.g. training to increase efficiency and skill of women 
and youth, better incomes, creative skills to provide construc- 
tive expression for the youth. 


Training for staff should be aimed at equipping field workers 
with knowledge and experience to help voluntary organizations. 
These courses are conducted in gram sevika training centres, 
through the Home Science and Nutrition Education Units of 
the directorates of extension. The state departments of animal 
husbandry have provision for short training courses to help 


voluntary organizations to open viable poultries, dairies pigge- 
ries, etc. 
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Coimbatore 


TRAINING FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROGRAMMES FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Miss T. Padmasini Asuri 
Regional Home Economist, Directorate of Extension 
Bangalore 


Training for programme implementation is an integral part 
of programme planning. It is defined as the process to effect 
learning in the population, and thus produce desirable changes. 
Tréining of personnel started with the beginning of the com- 
munity development movement, but later training programmes 
tended to slow down. At present programme operators are 
getting job specific training at the various Rural Development/ 
Extension Training Centres. 


The officials through whom programmes are implemented 
need educational training in subject matter, methodology and 
approach. The non-official training i.e. training of the target 
group (villagers) requires creation of empathy in them so that 
change and innovation can become a process of continuous 
acceptance. It is obvious that the second type of training has 
not been effectively organized because the people have not been 
motivated to take full advantage of the schemes and program- 
mes for them. The future trend requires many changes in the 
methodology, content and goals of the training courses. The 
front line workers should have adequate training and skill deve- 
lopment in “Resource Management”, ‘“Measurement of Pro- 
gress in Programme”, “Cost-Benefit Ratio”, and ‘Induction 
of Achievement Motivation”. 
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Bhubaneswar 


TRAINING FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PROGRAMMES FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Dr Bishwa B. Chatterjee 
Professor of Psychology, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 


The community development movement has achieved two 
long term and deep seated objectives. These are the establish- 
ment of an administrative network of organizations at diffe- 
rent levels and an infrastructure of training institutions for the 
personnel required at every level. At the present stage, some 
modifications are required in the training programme to enable 
the functionaries to implement new programmes. 


The aim, scope and focus of the new training have to be 
redefined with special and foremost emphasis on improving the 
life of the vulnerable sections of the community. Socio-econo- 
mic disparities should be eliminated by translating the Gandhian 
Sarvodaya ideal into reality. 


The content of training courses should be revised according 
to realistic priorities. The trainees must be acquainted inti- 
mately with rural life through practical experiences in on-going 
local projects. The training syllabi should include subjects 
like people’s participation, working with people, local leader- 
ships, democratic decision making, voluntary action, morale 
building, group action. 


The method of training should be more practically oriented. 
Individual and group assignments will be encouraged, group 
discussions of common problems will be arranged, and com- 


munication techniques for particular communities will have 
to be perfected. 


Organization of training programmes should follow the 
policies of utilizing scientific knowledge, having short duration 
in-service training rather than long periods of institutionalized 
training, minimal use of theoretical training and greater use of 
practical experiences in real life situations. The routinised 
approach must be replaced with real involvement, identification 
and participation of the trainees in training programmes. 
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D. Youth Programmes 


Bhubaneswar 


EMERGING AREAS IN RURAL YOUTH WORK 


S.S. Chakraborty 
Principal, Gramsevak Training Centre & 


Director, Loksiksha Parishad, Ramakrishna Mission Ashram 
Narendrapur 


About half the population of Asian countries is below 25 
years of age. Recognition of the potential of this youth power 
has been slow in these countries, due to authoritarian attitudes 
of adults, and the restrictive forces of joint family and caste 
systems. With this realization, efforts are now being concen- 
trated on active and large scale involvement of youth in national 
development. 


At present there are many informal youth groups in rural 
areas organizing recreational, social and cultural activities. 
These groups must be identified by organizations promoting 
rural youth services. Programmes of leisure time activities, 
leadership training and economic development can then be 
taken up through these groups in successive stages, to ensure 
their acceptability. 


Modern technology should be employed to mobilise rural 
youth ‘groups into self-employment. Farmers cooperatives 
should be introduced through youth clubs. Unless the youth 
take up the job of forming cooperative institutions, these orga- 
nizations usually lose their purpose due to infiltration by vested 
interests and moneylenders, in India’s villages. The effective 
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utilization of new opportunities offered by modern technology in 
rural areas thus depends upon : 


— identification of effective youth groups in the village, 


—- preparation of members of such groups through program- 
mes of recreation, education and occupation, 


— vocationalisation of youth leadership training program- 
mes, 


— use of youth clubs as centres of custom service unit, 
extension services, and farming service cooperatives with 
trained young women to promote economic develop- 
ment programmes on scientific basis. 
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Coimbatore 


ORGANIZATION, PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL 
YOUTH AND THEIR COORDINATION: NATIONAL 
SERVICE SCHEME, NEHRU YUVAK KENDRAS 


P.G. Ranganathan 
NSS Coordinator, Madras School of Social Work 


50% of Indians are below 25 years of age. This vast reservoir 
of youth power must be integrated with the stream of national 
development activities. In rural areas a comprehensive ap- 
proach is needed to develop and utilize the potential of the youth 
force, with a proper understanding of their aspirations, in- 
terests, skills and values. They have not so far been effectively 
involved in developmental activities. Studies show that the 
rural youth urgently need the following facilities i.e. educational, 
recreational, vocational opportunities and guidance, job orient- 
ed training, health services, and freedom and opportunities to 
develop self reliance, recognition, security, fellowship. Their 
problems in the light of these needs are financial, social and 


personal. 


The young people have to be helped to organize themselves 
into groups to fulfil these needs and solve the problems. The 
government is doing this, besides the voluntary agencies like 
the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra, Bharat Sevak Samaj, missionary 
agencies. The youth may be involved in two ways in program- 
mes to benefit them directly, and in programmes to benefit the 
community, in which the youth take leadership. 


The National Service Scheme (NSS) introduced in institutes 
of higher education has been effective in involving students of 
more than 2,500 colleges in programmes to fight famine, dirt and 
disease, to promote afforestation, nutrition education, financial 
help to small farmers etc. For the non-student youth the 
government has established more than 200 youth centres called 
Nehru Yuvak Kendras across the country, for similar activities. 


Still, the majority of youth remain outside the scope of these 
schemes, or do not benefit from them due to lack of coordina- 
tion among existing services, and follow-up action. A national 
policy for integrated youth programmes is urgently needed for 
more meaningful utilization of our youth resources. 
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Bhubaneswar 


MOBILIZING YOUTH FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
OUTLINES OF PROGRAMMES 


Suraj Bhan Jam 
Pradeshik Vikas Dal, Lucknow 


Youth have an indispensable role to play in socio-economic 
transformation of society, because they are more receptive to 
social innovation, can introduce new ideology into the family, 
and they have more time to learn since they carry fewer family 
responsibilities. 


The programmes for youth are aimed at economic and social 
reconstruction of the village. Rural economic reconstruction 
includes the following : 


1. Introduction of new crops, variety of seeds, fertilizers 
and latest agricultural techniques. 


2. Rearing better breeds of heifers. 
3. Developing fisheries. 
4. Applied Nutrition Programmes. 


5. Organizing community action programmers e.g. village 
cleaning, road building. 


Programmes for social reconstruction may include organizing 
cultural programmes, popularising physical culture, propagat- 
ing educative literature, organizing training programmes for 
youth, organizing youth clubs at various levels. 


Special schemes will be drawn out for economic benefit to 
rural youth, according to local conditions and job opportu- 
nities e.g. training in everyday repairs of equipment, plant 
protection, skills like photography, radio repair, plastic work, 
and apprenticeship in industries. Such training can be given 
at the existing extension training centres, or Industrial 
Training Institutes. There should be arrangement for stipend 


during training, credit facilities and follow-up action after 
training. 
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Coordination committees must be formed at different levels 
of administration to coordinate and implement youth program- 
mes. Different voluntary organizations of children, youth and 
women may be formed with nominal registration and member- 


ship fees. Special supervisory personnel will look after youth 
programmes at different levels. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
FOR RURAL YOUTH 


K.D. Gangrade 
Principal, Delhi School of Social Work 


and J.K. Bhatia 


Rural development is a pooling of the internal and external 
resources of rural people in a cooperative manner, for improv- 
ing their economic, cultural and social conditions. The rural 
youthi.e. the age group between 15 and 30 years is an important 
agent for improvemental changes. Therefore, organizations of 
rural youth should be provided with suitable registration facili- 
ties, action programmes, financial help, training and adminis- 
trative framework, to be able to function effectively. 


They can undertake the following programmes : 


Economic—e.g. progressive agriculture, kitchen garden, 
dairy, poultry, manure and fertilizer centres, consumer co- 
operatives, marketing of produce. 


Educational and cultural—Infusing new sociology e.g. small 
family norms and scientific living, religious and moral values, 
nationalism and population explosion. 


Physical—Promotion of physical culture through vyayam- 
shalas, sports and games. 5 


Social—Help to remove evils like casteism. 


Leadership training to rural youth shouldcontain information 
about the administrative set-up of the government, guiding 
principles of the Indian Constitution, development programmes 
of the central and state governments, group recreation, self 
supporting village industries, important national problem, and 
the planning of programmes for village youth organizations. 
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CASE STUDY OF YOUTH CLUB—GHATTA 


R.N. Joshi 
Director, Youth Programme, Himachal Pradesh 
Rural Development Department 


The Youth Club of Ghatta was started as a Young Farmers’ 
Club in 1966 in the village Ghatta, 15 kilometres from the Block 
Headquarters of Mandi, Sadar, in Himachal Pradesh. There 
are at present 15 members, each contributing Rs. 2 at entrance 
and Re. 1 per month for membership. The club has a pre 
sident, a vice-president, a treasurer and a secretary. The 
main objectives of the club are: 


1. To increase agricultural production, promote self suffi- 
ciency and self reliance, 


To impart leadership training, 
To foster community feeling, 


To spread awareness of development schemes, 


u WON 


To create a scientific outlook. 


The activities of the club include cultivating vegetables, 
cereals, and fodder crops. Individual members run poultry 
units, and rear 3 to 4 fruit trees each. One member has planted 
an orchard. Altogether they own 35 pure or crossbread Jersey 
cows. They are also registered growers of improved seeds. 
They have a demonstration farm of two acres. 


Profits from all these activities are used to buy improved 
implements, and for a club building now under construction 
which will serve as their office, store, and meeting place, library 
and reading room. The members participate in sports and 
block tournaments. They have a plan to build a road from the 
clubhouse to the main road. 


The members meet once a month to review past work and 
plan future activities. Development functionaries use these 
meetings for extension work related to developmental schemes, 
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WORKING OF SELECTED YUVAK MANDALS— 
A STUDY IN FIVE STATES 


S.P. Jain and V. Krishnamurthy Reddy 
National Institute of Rural Development 
Rajendranagar, Hyderabad 


The study was undertaken at the instance of the Department 
of Rural Development, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
with the objectives of (1) studying the structure and functioning 
of yuvak mandals in five states, (2) evaluating their perfor- 
mance, (3) evaluating the pattern of government grants-in-aid, 
and (4) suggesting a model pattern to be used in extending 
these organizations to the remaining areas. 


Case studies were made of individual mandals, together with 
a study of attitudes and opinions of office-bearers, members and 
knowledgeable persons of the villages, done by the help of data 
and interview schedules. The 11 yuvak mandals studied were 
selected from Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. The results were as follows : 


1. Administrative organizations in different states lack 
uniformity. All youth programmes should preferably 
be under the control of the Rural Development Depart- 
ment at both centre and state levels. The policies will 
be made at the highest level, but the modalities of im- 
plementation may be decided by the states. 


2. Coordination committees between different development 
departments should be formed, consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of different departments. 


3. Full time officers should supervise, implement, and coor- 
dinate programmes of yuvak mandals, at all levels. 


4. A yuvak mandal should be represented in the gram 


panchayat and vice-versa. It will be the associate body 
of the panchayat. 


5. Most yuvak mandals lack funds, and grants from the 
government are too meagre, if available. They should be 
entitled to a certain percentage of the panchayat’s in- 
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come, if they can mobilise matching resources them- 
selves. 


Most yuvak mandals lack formal and systematic proce- 
dures of working. A model constitution will help bring 
uniformity. 


Most mandals were involved mainly in cultural or re- 
creational activities. Greater emphasis is necessary on 
economic and agricultural activities. 


The proportionate participation of members of the 
weaker sections islow. They need to be encouraged for 
more active participation by awards or other means. 


Suitable training programmes are needed for office- 
bearers and members at state level training centres. 


Some yuvak mandals had 40-50 year old members. 
Since the emphasis is on the promotion of youth activi- 
ties, persons above 35 years of age should be barred from 
membership. 
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A CLUB CASE STUDY: MILAN SANGHA OF 
DAKSHIN KUMARKHALI OF WEST BENGAL 


S.S. Chakraborty 

Principal, Gramsevika Training Centre & 

Director, Loksiksha Parishad, Ramakrishna Mission Ashram 
Narendrapur and B. Chakravarty, Field Investigator 


Dakshin Kumarkhali is a medium sized village in the Sonat 
pur Block in the district of 24 Parganas of West Bengal. The 
population of 2,200 has about 58% males and 42% females. 
Scheduled castes are the majority i.e. 44%, the rest being 
nearly equal proportions of caste Hindus and Muslims. Lite- 
racy is nearly 52%. 


The author helped a group of the village youth in Dakshin 
Kumarkhali to organize themselves into a youth club called the 
Milan Sangha which was founded on 15th April, 1970, with 
financial aid from the Ramakrishna Mission. It made a begin- 
ning with nutrition feeding programme and sports, and later 
went on to establish a primary school, a women’s wing, a mobile 
library, a non-formal education centre, started the family 
welfare planning programmes and an umbrella making train- 
ing centre. At present the membership is 42. It includes both 
the sexes, and all the caste categories, the highest number being 


from scheduled castes and the economically weakest sections 
of the community. 


The achievements of the club include a 100% enrolment of 
children of primary school age, maintaining the child mortality 
rate at zero for the last 6 years, organization and supervision 
of regular playground activities for children and youth, con- 
struction of a multipurpose community centre for all the above 
activities at different times of the day, popularisation of family 
planning techniques and generation of employment for 17 
people as a result of different club activities. Its main achieve- 
ment is, however, the fact that it has withstood several obstacles 
like unfavourable attitudes of village elders and financial prob- 
lems, and gone on to registration as a recognized institution 
in the area. There seems to be sufficient reason to believe that 
the members will be able to keep the club functioning even 


after the Ramakrishna Mission withdraws its financial sup- 
port, in future. 
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E. Agriculture and Allied 
Aspects 


Simla 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN 
AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED FIELDS 


J.B. Singh 
Joint Director (Extension), Department of Agriculture 
Government of India 


All India reports of agricultural census show that a large 
number of marginal and small farmers are contributing very 
nominally towards agricultural production as compared to a 
much smaller number of medium and large farmers. Marginal 
and small farmers operate small land holdings, and are neglect- 
ed by extension workers. They cannot take advantage of new 
technology due to: 


— limited land and cultivation rights, 
— limited say in control of rural agriculture, 
— limited facilities for irrigation, credit, agricultural inputs, 


— lack of steady employment, adequate wages and social 
status in the village, 


— unfavourable marketing system, and prices. 


These farmers form a very large part of agricultural popula- 
tion and are the weaker section of rural society. They have a 
great potential for development, and need organization’s 
support so that they can contribute more substantially towards 
national production. For this, the above-mentioned limitations 
have to be removed, and a complete package of services should 
be introduced for them. The package will include services for 
training, production, marketing, debt payment, employment, 
and better life. Besides these, joint ownership of means of 
cultivation should also be encouraged. Voluntary organizations 
at the village level should promote community participation 
in agriculture and allied activities as far as possible. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN AGRICULTURE 
AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


S.P. Jain 
Deputy Director (Panchayati Raj), National Institute of 
Rura! Development, Rajendranagar, Hyderabad 


Women and youth together constitute about 63% of the 
total rural population. A large majority of them participate 
in agriculture and allied activities, but have not so far been 
recognized as important agents for developing these activities. 
yuvak mandals can arrange for training the youth in: 


1. agricultural technology, 

. giving technical demonstrations, 

. carrying out crop protection practices, 
. using new implements, 

. preparation of manures, 


. soil conservation and water management, 


NA NA A U N 


. allied activities like poultry, sericulture, dairy and piggery. 


The mahila mandals can organize training courses on (1) 
new agricultural practices, (2) raising kitchen gardens, (3) taking 
up subsidiary occupation e.g. dairying, sheep, pig or goat 
rearing, poultry farming. 


For this, the voluntary organizations must get suitable ad- 
ministrative and technical support at every stage. The members 
of these organizations will in turn influence and educate other 
members of the farming community towards more progressive 
and profitable techniques. Innovations are best accepted when 
communicated by local people. Moreover the youth are 
traditionally the earliest acceptors of new ideas and new ways 
amongst other community groups. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN AGRICULTURE 
AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


Mrs K. Kapoor 


Regional Home Economist, Directorate of Extension 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 


The Planning Commission has defined ‘Integrated Develop- 
ment’ as the development of the agriculture and allied subjects 
intheruraleconomy. Agriculture is the major economic sector 
in this country, and the highest number of economically active 
women are engaged in agriculture. They are found as cultiva- 
tors and landless labourers; they also have the responsibilities of 
foodgrain storage, marketing of produce, making decisions on 
the farm and at home, looking after domestic animals. They 
are co-workers with men in agricultural production, and are 


therefore covered by the schemes to improve their skills in these 
activities. 


Agriculture was traditionally a community activity, specially 
among tribal people, and it still is in north eastern India. 
Therefore, community participation has to be the basis of pro- 
grammes like the Applied Nutrition Programme. The 
community must be oriented to accept new foods and better 
food habits, as a part of the programme. 


There are many programmes in agriculture and allied fields 
which can be taken up by women either on community or indi- 
vidual basis, e.g. kitchen gardens, fruits and vegetables preser- 
vation, more efficient storage of foodgrains, poultry manage- 
ment, dairying, ruling silk from silkworm cocoons for weaving. 


Subsidies and training programmes are available for these 
projects from agro-industry departments, animal husbandry 
departments of the states, the Central Social Welfare Board, 
the Khadi & Village Industries Board, and under schemes and 
programmes like the Applied Nutrition Programmes, Small 
and Marginal Farmers’ Development Schemes. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN AGRICULTURE 
AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Miss Shanti Chakravarty 
Joint Director, Directorate of Extension, New Delhi 


Technological innovation have produced remarkable 
advancements in the field of farming and animal husbandry. 
But the rural women who play a major and vital role in these 
activities have remained unaffected by them. These women 
manage farm and hence resources, contribute paid and unpaid 
labour in agricultural activities, control the community’s pattern 
of consumption, participate in decision making about farm and 
have activities, are responsible for the nutritional status of the 
nation and its improvement. Therefore, programmes for rural 
women should aim at improving their contribution in these 
fields by exposing them to appropriate technology. 


Experience shows that participation of rural women in the 
development process is best secured through local leadership 
and group action. Extension agencies must first concentrate 
on organizing effective women’s institutions like mahila 
mandals. Organizing discussion groups or Charcha Mandals 
are also very useful, if radio sets are available. Such local 
groups motivate rural people to learn new things and adopt 
change due to training. Particular advantages of working 
through such organized groups are as follows : 


1. The group can communicate the individual needs and 
demands more effectively to the appropriate authority. 


2. It is easier for a group to get grants and facilities for 
running a project. 


3. It helps to identify leaders who can motivate and con- 
vince other people. 


4. It affords the dissemination of new information to many 
people at a time. 


5. Group action helps to dissolve cultural and social con- 
straints, so that innovation is made easier. 
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REPORT ON VISIT TO UNIVERSITY OF 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES, DHARWAR 


Smt. Devaki Jain 
Institute of Social Studies, New Delhi 


The striking impressions of the visit are summarised in the 
report as: 


1. The Dharwar Home Science College has substantially 
oriented the course towards rural women. The weigh- 
tage of the course is now 50% agriculture and 50% Home 
Science. 


2. The content of the home science course is now the rele- 
vant area for discussing improvements i.e. the weight 
given to its various components i.e. nutrition, child 
development, textiles, etc., and the syllabi of these 
components themselves. The Dharwar college could 
offer a model to other colleges, having achieved con- 
siderable rural orientation. 


3. Home science is more relevant to the needs of rural 
women than it appears to the outsider. The visit to a 
poor neighbouring village, where Home Science students 
were doing extension work, proved to the review team 
that Home Science can be a vital training for both exten- 
sion workers and rural women. 


Recommendations of the review team were: 


(i) While the existing allocation of 50% agricultural and 
50% home science is optimal, the detailed syllabus 
within the home science course should be modified 
to suit the poorer rural women’s needs. 


(ii) Both Home Science Extension and Agricultural Ex- 
tension should be taken to Agricultural Division, so 
that (1) agriculture comes into Home Science Exten- 
sion, and (2) boys are also exposed to the economic 
importance of rural women and nutritional problems 
etc. which are discussed in Home Science. 


(iii) Limiting admission in home science colleges to 
science students only bars rural girls from the course. 
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This requirement should be relaxed and intensive 
courses in science subjects given at the level of uni- 
versity of agricultural sciences. 


(iv) The students should be divided in two streams : (1) 
those that go into extension work and (2) those who 
go into academic and research work. The first 
group can be given diplomas after 2-3 years courses 
to equip them to be mukhya sevikas. The second 
group should have the option to go on for M.Sc. 
courses with specialisation. 


Youth clubs are the most convenient agencies for promoting 
the acceptance of new technology in villages, and rural recon- 
struction in general, by means of harnessing rural youth power. 
They should get similar administrative, financial and ‘echnical 
help from the state and centre. 


Thus, to extend the coverage of social development pro- 
grammes to rural areas, itis essential that voluntary institutions 
supplement existing resources with local resources of money and 
manpower, and go ahead with programme implementation with- 
out waiting for finances from the centre. This voluntary effort, 
if supplemented by finances, managerial skill and expertise of 


the industry will go a long way in achieving the upliftment of 
the weakest sections of the society. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
AND NUTRITION 


Darshan Singh 
Under Secretary, Department of Rural 
Development, Government of India 


Early childhood is a period of rapid mental and physical 
growth. The basic personality traits are founded during these 
years through interaction with the environment. Proper food, 
environmental sanitation, and socio-cultural atmosphere during 
these years greatly influence the child’s health and personality 
for the rest of his life. 


Studies have shown that wastage and stagnation is high in 
our primary schools because 90% children go to primary schools 
with no pre-school as nursery experience, and then they cannot 
cope with the demands of primary school education. This is 
specially so in rural areas. The social and economic policies 
of the government should include specific measures 
like : 


1. Development of nutritional services and environmental 
sanitation, for maternal and child health. 


2. Development of human resources through educational 
opportunities for children and adolescents. 


3. Development of welfare services, responsible parent- 
hood, gainful employment of girls and women. 
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The balwadis can serve as the agency providing extra familiar 
mental stimulation, socialization, educational experiences, 
supplementary nutrition through programmes like Applied 
Nutrition Programme and School Feeding Programme. 
Mahila mandals can help by providing educational experiences 
to rural women for better family health, running balwadis and 
motivating parents to send their children there. 
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NUTRITION 


Darshan Singh 
Under Secretary, Department of Rural 
Development, Government of India 


Children and pregnant and nursing mothers of the economi- 
cally vulnerable section of society are the worst sufferers of mal- 
nutrition. Therefore, the nutrition policy should be aimed at 
bringing nutritious foods within the reach of all sections of the 
community. Nutritional status of a person is affected by many 
factors i.e. food requirement according to age, sex, occupa- 
tion and stage of growth, availability of foodstuffs, purchasing 
power, dietary habits, personal health and hygiene, environmen- 
tal sanitation. Nutritional status of children below 5 years of 
age is specially important because malnutrition during these 
years permanently retards mental and physical growth, and 
also proves fatal at times. 


The Applied Nutrition Programme, mid-day meals in schools, 
and recently the Integrated Child Development Services 
Scheme are the various programmes being implemented to fight 
malnutrition in the vulnerable sections of the community. 
Among them, the Applied Nutrition Programme has the 
widest coverage. It is designed to spread awareness of 
nutrition and education about basic nutritional principles, 
bring about a change in food and dietary habits through 
local production and consumption of nutritive foods, and 
stimulating self help activities for optimum use of available 
food resources. Till 1977-78, the programme has covered 
1,615 blocks. 


Some of the problems cropping up during its implementation 
have been : 


(i) supplies are not received in time, 


(ii) the imported equipment does not suit local conditions of 
soil or manpower, 


(iii) the imported equipment cannot be used due to lack of 
facilities like power supply, breakdown and maintenance 
service, 
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(iv) the UNICEF assistance for training is not fully utilized 
as state governments cannot spare personnel for long 
term training and the training stipends are not attractive 
enough, 

(v) low priority being given to the programme, 


(vi) low absorption capacity of many blocks due to various 
reasons, leading to underutilization of funds. 
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NUTRITION 


Anu Mukherjee 
Assistant Commissioner (WP & CD) 
Government of West Bengal 


Studies show that the average Indian eats 15 to 20% less 
than what he should be eating. Out of a population of 600 
million, 40-50% people live below the poverty line. 90% of 
the poor children between 1-5 years of age get insufficient 
calories and 30% get insufficient proteins, from their daily diets. 
Nearly 12,000 children go blind every year due to vitamin A 
deficiency, and irdn deficiency anaemia is universal among 
Indian women. 


All this is due to (a) low purchasing power of the poor, and 
(b) lack of awareness of proper nutrition and the consequent 
lack of motivation for better nutrition. 


A number of programmes have been initiated e.g. 


1. Nutrition education to grassroots level workers. 


2. Applied Nutrition Programme — to motivate and help 
people to produce nutritive foods locally, to bring about 
better distribution of these food among vulnerable 
groups, and to train all those concerned with implemen- 
tation of the programme, in basic nutrition. 


3. Supplementary Nutrition Programme — to fight malnu- 
trition among young children, expectant and nursing 
mothers. 


4. Mid-day meal programmes for school children. 


5. The Integrated Child Development Services — integrat- 
ing feeding programmes with health and welfare services 
for children below 6 years of age. 


In spite of all these, the goal of motivating people to inte- 
grate nutrition with their way of life, is yet to be achieved. 
Until and unless means are provided to generate greater family 
incomes, the problem will persist because poverty and nutrition 
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problems are closely linked. Moreover, local bodies like 
panchayats are often inadequately involved in programme im- 
plementation or lack the financial power to do so. Also, there 
is scant coordination between different governmental agencies 
operating Nutrition Programmes. 
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IMPORTANCE OF NUTRITION PROGRAMME 
IN INDIA 


Mrs L.S.S. Dey 
Allahabad Agriculture Institute 


Research has shown that nutritional status in childhood 
directly influences mental and physical growth. This, coupled 
with the fact that malnutrition and under-nutrition are acute 
problems in India, shows the urgent need for programmes of 
nutrition supplementation. 


Improvement of nutrition calls for increased Production, 
better distribution, and nutrition education to enable people to 
make the best use of available foodstuffs. Nutrition education 
is needed to modify wrong food habits, promote acceptance of 
new foods and new technigues of food preparation, and to in- 
crease food supply e.g. through kitchen gardens. 


Individual family members may be educated at every oppor- 
tunity e.g. children at school, housewives at village clubs or 
health centres, the farmer at extension education centres. The 
proposed action must appear logical to the people, not clash 
with their existing beliefs, values or behaviour codes, and be 
within their limitations of money, time and efforts. It is im- 
portant to influence people with social prestige first, so that 
they serve as examples motivating the rest of the community. 


The workers engaged in nutrition programmes at the village 
level must first be able to understand and appreciate the vil- 
lagers’ way of life. Only then they can be effective in motivat- 
ing and educating people for better nutrition. The school 
teachers, multipurpose community workers, health, agricultural 
and home science extension workers should all be equipped 
with suitable training to evaluate nutritional status of com- 
munities, to spread awareness of nutrition and to help organize 
programmes for increasing food production, and better distri- 
bution. 


The nutrition policy should stress qualitative aspects of foods 
rather than the quantitative. Nutrition education should be 
integrated with larger programmes of improvement and utilisa- 
tion of national food supplies. 
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POPULATION EDUCATION—DEFINITION 
AND COMPONENTS 


V.D. Sarangapani 
Social Scientist, The Gandhigram Institute of 
Rural Health and Family Planning 


The Asian Regional Workshop on population and family 
life education, convened by UNESCO at Bangkok adopted the 
following definition for population education : 


“Population Education is an educational programme which 
provides for a study of the population situation of the family, 
community, nation, and the world, with the purpose of deve- 
loping in the students rational and responsible attitudes and 
behaviour towards that situation.” 


Attempts are now being made to introduce population edu- 
cation in school systems. But roughly 50% of the country’s 
population consists of adults who have never been to school 
or are school dropouts, and youths that are notin school. The 
attitudes and behaviour of this section will determine to a large 
extent the success of any population and developmental pro- 
gramme of the country. This section cannot be reached 
through the formal systems of education. Itis essential to have 
separate population education programmes for them. For 
this purpose, a comprehensive, and practical programme has 
to be developed and integrated with the existing programme. 
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POPULATION EDUCATION IN CONTEXT 
OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT _ 


Krishna M. Bhatnagar 
Population Expert, Department of Rural Development 


Rapid population growth is a serious problem in India. 
Since Independence, our population has doubled, and will 
redouble itself in another 30 years at the present rate. It 
was estimated to be 634 million in 1978, and the country is 
adding 13 million people per year approximately. It may grow 
faster in future due to a lowering of death rates with better 
health services. Another reason is that nearly one fourth of 
the present population is between 5-14 years. When this large 
group becomes reproductive, they will produce many more 
babies than their parents’ generation did. The density of popu- 
lation is rising. This results in increased pressure on land, 
greater poverty, hunger, malnutrition, and a nullification of 
the benefits of development programmes and increased agri- 
cultural production. Environmental problems like pollution 
and natural calamities are intensified by population growth. 


The need for Population Education is obviously urgent. 
According to an UNESCO definition, Population Fducation : 

— is a part of a total social learning process, 

— is problem centred, 

— drives its content from population studies, 


— js concerned primarily with the population related interac- 
tions of individual families, communities, societies. 


— is aimed specifically at improving the present and’future 
quality of human life. 


In simpler terms, it entails spreading acceptance of the small 
family norm and awareness of the consequences of population 
growth. The message must be integrated with socio-economic 
measures for rural development. The field worker must be 
equipped with basic knowledge and communication skills to 
convince rural folk about the positive aspect of population 
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control. They should also be able to satisfy people’s queries 
on intimate, private, and psychological areas of family life. 


A timely check on population growth will make present life 
more prosperous for rural people. It will provide their child- 
ren with a chance to grow into citizens better skilled and moti- 
vated to enhance their life prospects. 
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Southern 
Regional 
Workshop, 
Coimbatore 
March 4-8, 
1978 


H. Strategies for Development 


Coimbatore 


STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Abstract of speeches made by B.K. Sharma 
Joint Secretary to the Government 

Department of Rural Development, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation, Government of India 


Programme for women, youth and children have not received 
due attention in this country because of inadequate resources, 
specially human resources. The right type of human material 


for the right type of job is more of a problem, than the monetary 
input required. 


The latest policy of the central government in this area 
is aimed at Area Development for Full Employment, i.e. to pro- 
vide gainful employment of the people in rural areas within 
the course of the next ten years. This implies that programmes 
to promote economic activities will feature very prominently 
in rural development efforts, and women, who have 
hitherto been neglected, will be provided opportunities for 


greater participation in development programmes at every 
level. ) 


For the purpose of area development, the rural population 
may be, divided into thiee categories. The first category 
consists of farmers with enough land to provide a comfortable 
living to their families, as well as have some surplus which 
can be disposed of. These people do not need much help. 
The second category comprises of farmers with uneconomical 
land holdings, which are not enough to ensure reasonably 
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decent standards of living. For them the government’s policy 
is to provide subsidiary occupation in a systematic manner e.g. 
kitchen gardening, keeping dairy animals or poultry keeping, 
sheep rearing, bee-keeping etc. The assistance for this purpose 
should be given according to the needs of each particular family. 
To have a reasonably decent standard of living, a family should, 
approximately, have the following : 


A house to live in, two meals a day, some good clothing, 
the ability to give some milk at least to the little ones, and 
to send their children to school. 


The third category belongs to those who have no land at 
all. This includes the village artisans who may have left 
their traditional occupations due to competition from products 
of modern industries. The current policy of the government is 
to identify them, appraise their skills, arrange for the supply 
of inputs to them, and arrange for the marketing of their 
products. Another step in this direction is the setting up of 
units to process agricultural produce like oil mills, dal mills 
and rice mills, in the villages where they are grown. This would 
save the costs of labour, transportation and overheads, as well 
as provide more employment in rural areas. 


Village women have to take a leading role in rural deve- 
lopment. They should organize themselves and demand greater 
representation in panchayats. Educated young women in 
villages should be offered greater incentives and encourage- 
ment to come forward as village level workers, teachers and 
craft instructors—so that other village women follow their 
examples and take up developmental activities to improve 
their own socio-economic conditions. Government assistance 
is always available for socio-economic activities, if only rural 
women take the initiative in organizing themselves into women’s 
clubs, and approach the government with viable schemes e.g. 
revival of rural arts and crafts. If the women’s organization 
can raise 50 per cent of the cost of the project in terms of money, 
time, labour or effort, the government will provide the other 
50. per cent in money and other facilities required. There is 
no dearth of funds for development programmes. People 
only have to ask for them. 


The remarkable progress achieved by the Community 
Development Movement in the Republic of Korea in 6 years 
from 1971-77 is an example worth emulating. The lessons 
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relevant for the Indian context from the Korean example, 


are : 


1; 


In India, Community Development is considered largely 
a government’s programme and the government’s res- 
ponsibility, which is not right. The people should be 
made to feel that they themselves are the makers of 
their destinies. People should analyse the needs of 
their own communities, and then organize themselves 
and work to fulfil these needs, asking the government 
for assistance when necessary. This was done by 
Koreans. But during the initial stages of the Commu- 
nity Development movement in India, this idea was not 
fully understood by people as well as the officials with 
the result that the government acquired the image of a 
mere financing organization where money was readily 
available. People got more and more dependent on 


these grants instead of learning to take initiative for 
their own development. 


Members of youth organizations have to go into their 
task of rural reconstruction with the spirit of what 
they can give to the programmes as they are doing in 
Korea, rather than thinking of what they will get out 
of it. The most important strategy in relation to 
youth programmes is to mould the psychology of youth 
so that educated young people do not nurture prejudices 
against working constructively and creatively in villages. 
The rural education system must be made largely voca- 
tional incorporating training in agriculture and rural 
industries. Youth clubs may be initially organized with 
games and sports activities, and as membership increases, 
a vocational bias should be introduced. The members 
could individually or collectively take up projects like 
bee-keeping, poultry units, rearing dairy animals, grow- 
ing fruit trees. Training courses for all these activities 
are arranged by the government. The youth organi- 
zation only has to ask for them. 


Finally, young men and women should be given spe- 
cially awards and recognition at the national level for 
outstanding work in rural community development. 
National leaders must encourage and enthuse them by 
attending youth club functions. This kind of public 
appreciation, reward, and prestige is a lot more effective 
and inspiring for young people than mere monetary 
prizes—as has been proved in China and Korea. The 
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country’s biggest resource is its abundant reservoir of 
youth energy. The success of all the programmes 
depends upon how creatively and constructively this 
energy is channelised into development efforts. 


The National Development Council has recently been presented 
with the draft of the medium-term plan (1978-83). In the past, 
the theory of public development strategy has undergone rapid 
reorientation. It moved from Community Development to 
Rural Development, from Rural Development to Integrated 
Rural Development, and now it is Area Planning for Full 
Employment. 


Under the Community Development Programme the socio- 
economic component did not receive enough attention, and the 
socio-economic transformation of the village did not material- 
ise. Under the later programmes which replaced Community 
Development Programme e.g. IADP, MFAL, SFDA, the 
economically weaker sections of the rural community did not 
benefit as much as the affluent sections did. Thus the focus of 
the future programmes should be the ‘rural poor’ and the 
‘rural weak’. 


The Dantwala Commission set up to recommend guidelines 
for implementation of Area Development Programmes is 
expected to submit its report in the near future. The Ashok 
Mehta Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions is analysing 
how these institutions may be made more effective in promoting 
the weaker sections of rural society. The recommendations of 
the Commission on the Status of Women are now being imple- 
mented. The emphasis is on developing the economic content 
of women’s programmes. For this, rural community centres 
are to be set up with local contributions in terms of cash, kind 
or labour from the beneficiaries themselves, and with assistance 
from the UNICEF. These centres will be the focal points of 
developmental activities e.g. teaching rural crafts, children’s 
activities, meetings of women’s organizations. 


To help rural women’s organizations to develop themselves, 
an educated, local lady in every village could be recruited and 
trained to work as the teacher/craft instructor and given a 
monthly honorarium. This would reduce village women’s 
dependence on gram sevikas at every stage. Mahila mandals 
can also take advantage of funds now being provided by indus- 
trial/mercantile houses for development programmes. They 
should approach the industrial/mercantile houses with requests 
for investment in suitable programmes for women, youth and 
children. 
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APPENDIX A 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS MADE AT 
REGIONAL WORKSHOPS ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL WOMEN, YOUTH 
AND CHILDREN 


Recommendations made at Northern Regional Workshop, Simla 


1. A single implementing agency should be made responsi- 
ble for the all-round development of the village. This agency 
should naturally be the block agency. 


2. The multi-purpose worker approach of the earlier days is 
being replaced by the multi-worker approach even at the village 
level. The area of operation for a village level functionary may 
be reduced but his multi-purpose worker character should be 
retained. 


3. A village should be considered a nucleus of all develop- 
mental activities. However, the comparatively neglected sec- 
tions in a village, viz., the women, youth, children and the 
weaker sections, which have so far received little attention, 
should be accorded added recognition through special economic 
and welfare programmes for them. 


4. In certain states, like Rajasthan, Jammu & Kashmir, 
the posts of the Social Education Officer, both male and female, 
have been abolished. In other states, the functions of the Social 
Education Officers have been combined with those of other 
functionaries. In view of the emphasis of voluntary organiza- 
tions, and programmes for the women and youth, these posts 
should be created in the block set-up. 


5. The present number of two gram sevikas per block is 
considered highly inadequate. Their number should be raised 
to 10 per block. 


6. To boost the morale of functionaries of the development 
department, avenues for promotion should be created from the 
village to block district, divisional and state levels. At least 
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33% of the cadre strength of higher posts in all development 
departments should be reserved for promotion from lower 
cadres. 


7. Anumber of special programmes such as Small Farmers’ 
Development Agency, Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labourers, Draught Prone Area Programme etc. are being im- 
plemented in the block areas. There is a tendency to create 
separate posts/structures for implementing these programmes. 
These programmes can be implemented through the existing 
block functionaries with suitable strengthening and training. 


8. A number of agencies such as the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, Handicrafts Board, Social Welfare 
Department etc. are promoting socio-economic programmes in 
the village separately. A coordinated action programme needs 
to be evolved, by pooling efforts and resources of all these 
agencies, to avoid unnecessary competition, duplication and 
lower returns. 


9. Continuous market surveys should be carried out to 
assess the sale potential and to keep abreast of the changing 
trends, so that workers of production units could be guided to 
produce articles of high quality. 


10. Specialists to guide the selection of latest designs, patterns 
and techniques should be engaged. This will ensure produc- 
tion of quality goods and lead to standardisation of products. 


11. The managerial and technical staff for socio-economic 
units should be given specialised training in the various trades 
and skills. In fact this should be continuous process, followed 
by orientation training to workers at regular intervals. 


12. Wherever a controlled quota of raw material is given by 
the government, it should be given on priority basis to these 
socio-economic units. 


13. Marketing of products of socio-economic units has been 
a major problem. For this, a network of procurement and 
sale outlets as independent socio-economic units should be 
established at various levels, as is being done in case of the 
mahila samajams in Kerala state. 


14. The services of yuvak mandals may be utilized for 
popularising and selling the products of socio-economic 
units. 
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15. As far as possible, government departments should 
patronise the socio-economic units by purchasing products of 
these units. 


16. The socio-economic units should be recognized as small 
scale industrial units, to enable them to get normal benefits of 
tax exemption, subsidies etc. 


17. It was suggested that training for Associate Women 
Workers may be organized at the block level also. 


18. In all the training courses of the non-officials such as 
Associate Women Workers, young girls, and office-bearers of 
the Mahila Mandals, the Daily Allowance should be raised 
from Rs. 5to Rs. 10 per day. Besides this, they should also 
be paid actual travelling allowances, and one extra Daily Allow- 
ance as incidental charges for days of the journey. 


19. It was pointed out that an amount of Rs. 150 is provided 
for conducting the study tour of the Associate Women Workers. 
This amount is too inadequate and should be raised to 
Rs. 250. 


20. Both the official and non-official participants of various 
training programmes should be given some incentive in kind, 
in the form of equipment, fumigants, bins, or kitchen equip- 
ment. 


21. More training courses should be provided to train non- 
official women functionaries. There should be at least one 
course per block for Associate Women Workers and similar 
number of courses should be organized for young girls. 


22. Besides the different training courses which are organi- 
zed through Gram Sevika Training Centres/Farmers Training 
Centres, other avenues of training should also be explored. 
There are certain special schemes such as intensive poultry 
dairy, piggery, fishery and goat development programmes 
operating in different districts. There is provision for training 
under these programmes. Mahila mandals and youth clubs 
can take advantage of these facilities. For this, it is very neces- 
sary that the training centres should have the complete in- 
formation in respect of various training programmes that are 
organized in the district where the training centre is located. 


It was recommended that the panchayats should guide and 
assist the development of mahila mandals in their area. 
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23. Inter-state visits of the office-bearers of mahila mandals 
should be arranged, so that they develop the institutions by 
mutual discussion and experiences. 


24. Asin the case of best gram sevaks/gram sevikas, the 
office-bearers of mahila mandals who have achieved all targets 
in their states should also be awarded national level prizes. 
They may be invited to Delhi for this ceremony, as this will 
also provide them with an opportunity to learn about the func- 
tioning of these bodies in various states. 


25 The membership of youth clubs should be broad-based, 
so that different sections and groups of the community are 
represented. 


26. To ensure the support of different institutions, certain 
measures like cooption of members of these bodies on youth 
club committees may be adopted. They should be involved in 
planning and implementation of different projects undertaken 
by the youth clubs. 


27. Statutory provision should be made so that youth clubs 
members are coopted on panchayats and other such bodies 
functioning in the village. Certain criteria should also be deve- 
loped by which youth club members find representation on 
other public institutions as well. This will ensure a two-way 
dialogue and bring youth organizations at par with other village 
institutions. 


28. Projects taken by National Service Scheme volunteers 
and other voluntary groups in a village community should func- 
tion through local youth organizations. This will help in get- 
ting maximum community participation and ensure pioper 
follow-up of the projects. 


29. At block and district levels also, federate bodies of rural 
youth clubs should be set up. Different development func- 
tionaries should be associated at these levels as well. The 
National Service Scheme which also has its committees at these 
levels should be fully associated. The projects undertaken by 
the National Service Scheme should be implemented through 
rural youth organizations and their federate bodies. 


30. At district, block and village levels, effective machinery 
is to be provided for coordination of different schemes /program- 
mes. It is impoitant that at all levels panchayat institutions 
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should be effectively involved in this task together with the 
departments connected with development work. Accordingly, 
the federate bodies of rural youth organizations (as described 
earlier) should also be fully associated with the coordination 
committees at all levels. 


31. Effective measures should be evolved so that the pro- 
grammes being carried out by the National Service Scheme are 
also carried out with support and help from development func- 
tionaries. Similarly, the work of Nehru Yuvak Kendras should 
also be coordinated with the efforts of the development depart- 
ment in common areas of work. 


32. Appropriate promotion channels should be provided 
for the development worker so that this may work as an incen- 
tive. 


33. It should be ensured that each development worker is 
able to get at least three promotion chances (before his retire- 
ment) so that he feels assured of his future. 


34. Selection grade should be introduced to all categories of 
development workers. 


35. If any additional responsibility is given, provision should 
be made for additional funds so that administration and 
mobility of the functionaries is assured. Additional staff may 
have to be provided. 


36. The workload of the functionaries of the block may be 
re-examined and additional staff may be provided for carrying 
out such responsibilities as they find difficult to carry out be- 
cause of their existing heavy workload. 


37. Particular attention may have to be paid to the women 
workers so that their career may not suffer. Mukhya sevikas 
should be provided promotional chances as is being done in 
Punjab, Kerala and other states. Equal opportunities for 
promotion should be provided to men and women. 


38. The office-bearers of the youth clubs may be given special 
training in leadership so that they are in a position to give a 
new and constructive direction to the work of their respective 
clubs. The contents of the training should be consistent with 
the local conditions and requirements. 
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39. The members and the leaders of youth organizations may 
be provided special training in different trades and vocations so 
that they may carry out certain economic projects through their 
clubs. Additionally, some members of the club can be given 
specialised training in areas like health, agriculture, and family 
welfare. Through this training the youth clubs will be in a 
position to take up a variety of programmes and also provide 
the necessary expertise. 


40. Certain block functionaries specially mukhya sevikas, 
social education officers, gram sevaks and panchayat secre- 
taries may also be given special training so that they are in a 
position to help in the organizations of these youth clubs on a 
scientific basis. 


41. Atthe district level, officials belonging to different depart- 
ments may also be given some orientation in youth programme 
so that better appreciation of the role of youth organizations 
may be developed. In states where in-service training of the 
development functionaries is being carried out the syllabi may 
be suitably amended to incorporate certain topics and subjects 
relating to the development of rural youth organizations. 


42. The central government may also undertake the task of 
developing training syllabi and contents for different categories 
of workers connected with the development of rural youth 
organizations. 


43. Services of the extension institutions should be made 
available for the training of the personnel connected with this 
task. Several institutions functioning at the national and 
state levels are imparting training in the field of rural develop- 
ment work. They should be strengthened so that this massive 
programme of training could be effectively implemented. The 
assistance of voluntary organizations and the universities may 
also be sought for the purpose. 


44. Mobile training units may be set up so that training 
could be provided at the local level. It is often observed that 
many village youths and other persons employed in various 
vocations in the village cannot come to a training institution to 
receive training. They, therefore, are deprived of this training 
and cannot be used for specialized work. If these units are 
set up, they will move from block to block and village to village 
and provide on-the-spot training to different categories of 
volunteers and workers. 
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45. The central government should bear the major respon- 
sibility for the development of rural development programmes. 
The main tasks which can be identified for this purpose are. 


(i) coordination of the programmes ; 
(ii) providing opportunities of training ; 
(iii) research and evaluation; 

(iv) production of literature ; and 


(v) disseminating information. 


Recommendations made at Southern Regional Workshop, 
Coimbatore 


1. All programmes which have a bearing on the rural youth 
should be channelled through the block development agency. 
The programmes of Nehru Yuvak Kendras are at present func- 
tioning under the Ministry of Education, and are directly 
controlled by the central government. They should be for- 
mulated and implemented in close cooperation and collabora- 
tion with the state departments of Rural Development, and 
their activities should be channelled to the villages through the 
block development agencies. They should establish close 
links with the existing yuvak mandals and utilise these institu- 
tions for implementing their programmes at the village Jevel. 
Similarly, N.S.S. units in the universities and colleges should 
maintain a close liaison with the block development authori- 
ties and its key functionaries, for identifying the felt needs of 
the rural people, and undertaking suitable programmes for 
meeting them. The non-formal education programmes may 
continue to be implemented by the Ministry of Education 
through state departments of Education/Rural Development, 
and the Audit Education Councils at the state and district 
levels. They should also operate their programmes through 
the block agency and utilise institutions like village school 
and yuvak mandals for implementing their programmes. 


2. The primary objective of the yuvak mandals should be 
to provide opportunities of gainful employment to the rural 
youth and to engage the youth in the tasks of economic deve- 
lopment of the rural areas. The National Service Scheme 
should aim at creating an atmosphere for development in 
rural areas and should not be over obsessed with the achieve- 
ments of quantitative results. The non-formal education 
programme should give a new orientation to adult education 
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work by undertaking educational activities for the rural youth 
outside the framework of the traditional institutions like the 
village schools. 


3. The agencies working of the rural youth should associate 
themselves with programmes like Community Health Services, 
Population Education, Small Savings etc. The rural youth 
should also be involved in programmes of conservation of en- 
vironment such as soil conservation, afforestation, protection 
of wild life etc. The rural youth should also be provided 
with opportunities to visit places of educational and historical 
importance. Tours should be organized to expose the rural 
youth to developmental efforts and research activities relevant 
to rural life. The government should provide necessary 
financial assistance and other facilities for organizing such 
tours. 


4. The post of Social Education Organizer should be reviv- 
ed in the states where it has been abolished, in view of the new 
importance being given to economic, social and cultural deve- 
lopment of the rural youth. 


5. (a) The V.L.Ws should be placed in the selection grade 
after 10 years of service in this post. They should also be 
considered for promotion to the post of Extension Officer, 


especially in such branches which are under the Department of 
Rural Development. 


(b) The Social Education Officers and mukhya sevikas 
should get opportunities for promotion to district level posts 
which are at present given to officers from other cadres. 


(c) The rules regarding Travelling Allowance/Fixed Tra- 
velling Allowance etc. should be closely examined to identify 
anomalies in them, and suitable measures should be taken to 
remove the same. 


6. The courses for S.E.Os/M.S8s/V.L.Ws should give due 
importance to youth programmes in their contents. Refresher 
courses should be organized for S.E.Os and mukhya sevikas 
and youth programmes should be included in their content. 


7. The organizers of yuvak mandals should be given ori- 
entation training to equip them with necessary skills in organi- 
zing youth programmes. Suitable provisions should be made 
for stipend etc. during the period of training. The yuvak 
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mandal organizers should be paid a token honorarium of 
Rs. 25 p.m. which will serve as a special incentive to them. 


8. The State Social Welfare and Advisory Boards or other 
concerned organizations at the state/regional level should 
undertake the work of preparing directories of organizations/ 
institutions working for the rural youth. These directories 
will be useful to government departments as well as volun- 
tary organizations interested in this field. 


9. The group decided that all the children of the age group 
0 to 6 years in every village, in every block, in every state should 
be covered with the package of services of health, nutrition, 
immunisation and education by the end of the 6th Five Year 
Plan period, with the beginning made in the International 
Year of the Child, 1979. 


10. The group also recommended that in this package pro- 
gramme for children the mothers also should be included with 
a package services of ante-natal and post-natal care, health, 
nutrition, immunisation and education programmes. 


11. The group also felt that this package of service for 
children and women should be a people’s programme with the 
mahila mandals as the focal point. Wherever such mahila 
mandals do not exist at present, the entry point for rendering 
these services will be the panchayat. In due course, the pan- 
chayat with the help of mukhya sevikas will have to set up at 
least one mahila mandal in each village of the block where 
the child development centre is started. While starting such 
mahila mandals care should be taken that the poorest among 
the poor women are made members and given sufficient train- 
ing for participating in the activities of the mahila mandals. 


12. The group felt that to achieve this target, enormous 
amount of funds are required and it had the following 
proposals : 


(a) At present Child Development Services are rendered by 
the various departments like the Social Welfare, Women Wel- 
fare, Health Department and the Education Department etc. 
The group felt the resources available in all these various 
departments and agencies should be pooled and channelised 
through one block agency at the block level. 


(b) The group also felt that a separate Special Nutrition 
Programme is not necessary and the resources available for 
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the same could be pooled for the uniform package programme 
suggested for rural children. 


(c) The group recommended that the Panchayat Raj insti- 
tutions (panchayats, panchayat unions, zilla parishads) should 
allocate 25% of their budget for children’s welfare and a begin- 
ning along these lines may be made in the International Year 
of the Child. Further, the group also recommended that _ 
if necessary, the Panchayat Act may be amended so that 
‘Children’s Welfare’ is made an obligatory function of the 
panchayat. The group also recommended that while amend- 
ing the Panchayat Act, provision may be made for reservation 
of 40% of the seats for women and also for coopting the 
president and secretary of the mahila mandals. 


(d) The group also recommended that at the state level 
10% of the budget should be made available for child welfare 
and this again should be a part of the International Year of 
the Child. 


13. At the village level, it is a mahila mandal which will be 
the agency for implementation of this package programme. 
The worker for the child welfare centre must therefore, be 
selected from the village itself, with the assistance of the mahila 
mandals. This will ensure continuity, supervision and co- 
operation of the community. 


14. The members also recommended that a consolidated 
honorarium of Rs. 100 may be provided in the budget for the 
Child Development Worker. 


15. For the successful implementation of this package of 
services, the group felt that other local agencies like yuvak 
mandals and yuvati mandals could be made use of. 


16. The members recommended that for the successful im- 
plementation of the health services which is a main component 
in the above package of services, the Primary Health Centre 
doctors may be requested to extend their full cooperation 
through the block agency. 


17. The members recommended that the present provision of 
25 paise per child for nutrition may continue but, however, 
this should be supplemented by contributions from the mahila 
mandals and the mothers of the children, in the form of cash, 
kind or services. 
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18. The members also recommended that wherever there is 
a need, creches for children below 2 years may be started for the 
children of the working mothers. A nominal fee could be 
charged from the mothers for this service rendered. 


19. The group felt that the above package of services render- 
ed through the mahila mandals should primarily reach the 
most needy children from the low income group in the village. 


20. The group recommended that there must be at least 
one Child Development Centre for a population of 1,000. 


21. At the village level it was proposed that just one child 
development worker is sufficient to cater to all the needs of the 
child andthe mother. It will be the responsibility of the mahila 
mandal to see that this Child Development Worker attends not 
only to the package of services for the children but also to 
women, including conducting non-formal education classes for 
women, and other work assigned to her by mahila mandals 
from time to time. 


22. Since the group decided that block will be the agency 
for the implementation of the child welfare programme, it was 
suggested that there may be five mukhya sevikas and 10 gram 
sevikas for every block depending on the number of Child Wel- 
fare Centres in the block. 


23. At the district level, the group suggested that there 
should be a lady District Officer with three assistants; one to 
take care of the general programmes, one for health, nutrition 
and pre-school education, and one for training and socio-eco- 
nomic programmes. The group also felt that the lady District 
Officer should have an independent office with necessary minis- 
terial staff. 


24. The group recommended that there will be a Regional 
Officer who will have administrative control over the District 
Officers coming under her jurisdiction. 


25. At the state level, there should be a Director of Women’s 
Welfare who will be the over-all charge of all the District 
Women Welfare Officer. She will be assisted by one Joint 
Director and one Deputy Director and other ministerial staff. 


26. The group felt that a comprehensive and short training 
should be given to all the Child Welfare Workers and the office- 
bearers of the mahila mandals, and refresher courses given to 
gram sevikas and mukhya sevikas from time to time. 
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27. The group also recommended that all the existing Rural 
Extension Training Centres may be strengthened and fully utili- 
sed for training of the field workers. Besides, the home science 
colleges and the schools of social work and bala sevika train- 
ing centre may be selected for training the Child Development 
Workers and the office-bearers of the mahila mandals and for 
refresher courses for gram sevika and mukhya sevikas and 
other officials and non-officials connected with the programme. 
However, the Basic Training may also be given at the Rural 
Extension Training Centres whereas the refresher courses may 
be conducted at the home science colleges. 


28. Regarding the job chart of the personnel at the various 
levels, the group felt that this is an administrative matter which 
could be worked out by the departmental personnel in consulta- 
tion, if necessary, with the voluntary agencies which are invol- 
ved in the implementation of the programme, and the func- 
tionaries. 


29. The group also recommended that it is the responsibility 
of the mahila mandals and the yuvak mandals to motivate the 
mothers and send all the children to the eligible age group to 
the primary schools. 


30. The group felt that the contents of the syllabus for the 
Primary Education in rural area should be vocationally oriented 
and need based. 


31. The group further recommended that the present condi- 
tions of the schools in the rural area is far from satisfactory 
and hence they recommended that the conditions should be 
improved. The group also felt that special coaching classes 
should be provided particularly for girls in the rural areas. 


32. The group unanimously recommended that it is the res- 
ponsibility of the state to take care of all the physically and 
socially handicapped children either by directly starting institu- 
tions or by giving 100% grants to voluntary organizations for 
rendering services to the physically handicapped children. 


33. The village community should be divided into three cate- 
gories for the purpose of taking up programmes for women : 


(a) Landless poor. 
(b) Low-income groups. 


(c) Middle-class and upper-middle-class families. 
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34. The existing programmes vary from state to state. As 
enforcing uniformity is not possible or feasible, the resources 
can be made available equally to all states. Yet the group 
wanted the planners to consider, work out, and implement a 
National Programme for Women and Children for their deve- 
lopment in the context of the International Women’s Year 


previously celebrated, and International Year of the Child yet 
to be celebrated. 


35. Increasing the strength of gram sevikas from two to five 
and mukhya sevikas from one to three in each block is recom- 
mended. This will automatically reduce their area of opera- 
tion and workload, so that they can concentrate on income- 
generating projects. In case of financial stringency, it was sug- 
gested to recruit local educated girls with minimum 7th stand- 
dard qualification, paying them an honorarium of Rs. 100 
for assisting the existing staff. Training may be provided for 
the newly recruited workers for the implementation of the 
programme. 


36. Providing cycles to gram sevikas and scooters to 
mukhya sevikas was suggested. If the government cannot pro- 
vide these, loans on long-term basis may be considered. In 
case the above-made suggestions are not feasible, providing the 
block jeep for one day in a week may be recommended. 


37. At present there is a disparity of rates of payment for 
gram sevikas and mukhya sevikas and that of their male coun- 
terparts in their blocks. The discrepancy may be removed and 
these workers may be paid on par with their counterparts. 


38. The continuation of the disparity in pay scales and fixed 
travelling allowance despite the celebration of International 
Women’s Year goes against the objectives that there should 
not be any discrimination of sex. It is, therefore, recommen- 
ded equal pay for equal work. 


39. Cadres of channels of promotion for gram sevikas and 
mukhya sevikas may be worked out to promote these categories 
as Block Development Officers and District Officers etc. 


40. Retention of the grassroot level worker for three to five 
years in the same area may be recommended. The same may 
be followed in the case of single-woman employees too. 
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41. The group recommends that the matter of lifting the ban 
and filling the vacancies of gram sevikas and mukhya sevikas 
expeditiously, should be taken up with the different states. 


42. The group suggests revision in the job-chart of field 
workers to suit the present needs of the community. 


43. Refresher and orientation courses should be organized 
periodically for field workers. 


44. It was observed that there is no adequate representation 
of women in village panchayats, panchayat samithis and zilla 
parishads. 40% of the membership of various committees may 
be taken up from the members of the mahila mandals. 


45. As seen from the discussions at the group, it was clear 
that no separate department exists for women welfare at state 
and district level, toimplement various programmes for women 
in Kerala and Karnataka states. Hence, it was suggested to 
recommend a separate department for taking up women’s 
programmes. 


46. As it was observed during discussions that rural women 
require assistance for generating either for maintenance or sup- 
plementing the family income, the following suggestions were 
made—starting women’s cooperative financial corporation in 
each state, to finance income-generating schemes for rural 
women, as Andhra Pradesh. The Women’s Cooperative 
Finance Corporation there is financing the poor women in 
rural areas for taking dairy, poultry, sheep and goat, kirana 
shops, flower selling shops, sewing machines, preparation of 
pickles and papads etc. Giving 25% subsidy in the margin 
money may also be recommended 


47. Setting apart of 25% of general revenue of village pan- 
chayats, panchayat samitis and zilla parishads for women’s 
programmes, for taking up income-generating projects, may 
be recommended. 


48. Utilising the resources from various agencies such as 
nationalised banks, cooperatives, Central Social Welfare 
Board etc. for taking up income-generating schemes are also 
suggested. 


49. It was observed that more formulation and implementa- 
tion of income-generating schemes will not fetch required re- 
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Il. 


sults unless and until the marketing facilities are strengthened 
to market the products. In this connection, it was suggested 
by the group that a separate cell may be attached to the women 
welfare department to deal with the aspects of providing the 
raw materials and marketing the finished products. 


50. It is required to increase the period of training up to one 
month and to follow uniformity in training in all states. 


51. The honorarium should be increased from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 per day during the training period. 


52. In the contents of the training programme for associate 
women workers, managerial skills for taking up the income- 
generating projects by the mahila mandals may be included. 


53. The staff of the Home Science Wing of the Rural Exten- 
sion Training Centre felt that they should be fully utilized for 
imparting training for the women personnel. 


54. The aim of any programme is to develop the women in 
the rural areas to take up the responsibility ultimately by the 
people. Creation and strengthening of mahila mandals is 
essential as they are the nucleus for taking up women and child 
welfare activities and to involve the community fully. In this 
connection the group felt that care should be taken in organiz- 
ing and strengthening the mahila mandals. Their areas of 
coverage may be specified to avoid complications and competi- 
tion which are likely to arise if many more mahila mandals are 
organized in the same area. 


55. District level and block level mahila mandals may be 
organized and periodical meetings arranged, to exchange the 
view of the various mahila mandals and to imbibe inspiration 
from the active mahila mandals. The ultimate aim of the 
exercise is to form a federation of mahila mandals. 


Recommendations made at the North Eastern Regional 
Workshop, Shillong 


1. The group recommends that in the states like Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland, Mizoram and in backward areas of other 
states of the region where mahila mandals are yet to be form- 
ed, activity-based community action programme may be en- 
couraged. 
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2. To make the community action meaningful, these areas 
should concentrate more on the village level and block level 
leaders’ training camps for women, to train local leadership 
who on their part will act as motivators in their own villages. 


3. More gram sevikas should be posted in blocks and it is 
felt that lack of proper personnel at block level is hampering 
progress of nutrition education and other socio-economic pro- 
grammes. 


4. Supervisory functionaries at sub-divisional level and 
district level are to be posted. 


5. The group recommends the establishments of more exten- 
sion units with camping facilities at block level, to train and 
orient local leadership from time to time. This unit will act as 
the unit for extension of all the developmental programmes 
from dai training to agriculture-productive programmes. 


6. This group recommends that small industries services 
institute may help the rural women to undertake economically 
viable programmes on cottage-industries etc. 


7. This group recommends that Central Social Welfare 
Board combines condensed courses on vocational and agricul- 
tural training with school education, so that after completing 
the course the beneficiaries can undertake some independent 
vocations for their livelihood. 


8. As women’s programme includes a variety of program- 
mes, coordination committees comprising of health, education, 
and other production oriented departments like cottage indus- 
tries, agriculture etc. may be formed at state level under the 
sponsorship of the Community Development Department at 
the state level. Another coordination committee should be 
there at the district level, and at the Mahakuma Parishad level 
for better coordination of activities at the district level. One 
expert on women programmes can be made available to these 
councils for meaningful action at district and block levels. 


9. All the existing programmes like the associated women 
workers, promotion of voluntary action, and incentive awards 
to mahila samity should be continued and provision under 
these schemes should be increased to meet the need. 


10. The Budget for the Associated Women Workers Scheme 
should have an upward revision. 
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11. Production of audio-visual aids and functional literary 
materials in local languages should be encouraged. 


12. In place where jhooming still continued and bulk of popu- 
lation is on the move, some suitable programmes should be 
evolved to suit the situation. 


13. For Associate Worker Training, the allowance per day 
may be increased to Rs. 7.50. The T.A. rate may also be in- 
creased to Rs. 25. 


14. In order to promote youth organizations in rural areas, 
it is necessary to strengthen and widen the existing administra- 
tive framework from the centre to the village level. The De- 
partment of Rural Development should take initiative in this 
direction. There should be a full time functionary to look 
after the working of youth clubs both at the block and the 
village levels. In addition to the official in charge of youth or- 
ganizations, the different Extension Officers posted at the block 
level should be involved to assist the youth clubs in carrying 
out their activities. The Block Development Officer should 
be the focal point at the block level for youth organizations. 
In areas where the Community Development Organization 
has not been able to reach, the existing voluntary organizations 
in that particular area should be encouraged, by necessary 
financial and administrative support. 


15. Recognizing the fact that the Nehru Yuvak Kendras, 
National Service Scheme, the Social Welfare Board and such 
other agencies have been undertaking youth programmes, their 
services should be utilised. For coordinated effort, they 
should be brought under a single command at different levels 
of administration. 


16. There is a need to evolve a national prospective for youth 
programmes flowing from a well-designed national policy. 
This policy should emerge through a national consensus involv- 
ing all who are concerned with the rural youth. 


17. There should be a full-fledged cell at the national level 
headed by a high level official, and representatives of important 
national organizations, to supervise, implement and coordinate 
the programmes at different levels. 


18. The gram panchayat being the most important unit at 
the village level should have the youth organization as its asso- 
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ciate agency, for promoting and implementing youth pro- 
grammes. 


19. Wherever a registered youth club is functioning in a 
village, at least two of its office-bearers should be represented in 
the village panchayat, and vice versa. 


20. In view of the fact that a number of voluntary organi- 
zations are already engaged in the promotion of youth program- 
mes in rural areas, their initiative should be adequately recogni- 


zed in the overall scheme of development of youth program- 
mes. 


21. There should be a provision for funds to initiate youth 
activities in the beginning. In addition, there should be provi- 
sion for regular assistance from the government on program- 
me basis. Besides, these organizations should be entrusted with 
appropriate programmes/schemes which may enable them to 


utilise local resources and undertake remunerative program- 
mes. 


22. The youth programmes may broadly cover the following 
activities : 


(i) recreation, cultural, moral and spiritual ; 


(ii) developmental, such as community works, health and 
Sanitation, supply of drinking water ; and 


(iii) employment generating, such as agricultural and allied 
activities, village crafts and individual economic projects. 


Suitable programmes may be evolved keeping in view the 
local conditions. 


23. It was also recognized that Population Education might 


be accepted as one of the components of the activities of the 
youth clubs. 


24. In order to facilitate the functioning of youth clubs the 
respective state governments were urged to follow the model 
constitution prepared by the Department of Rural Develop- 
ment. If necessary, suitable modifications may be made to suit 


local conditions. Necessary steps may also be taken to simplify 
the procedure of registration of youth clubs. 


25. There is a need to evoke suitable training and orientation 
programmes both for the youth leaders and office-bearers of 
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the youth club, to improve their skills, and also to expose 
them to new technique and programmes. 


26. In order that the work of different organizations may be 
coordinated, suitable mechanism may be evolved for mutual 
assistance and continuous dialogue. At the block level, the 
programmes of rural youth and the Ministry of Education may 
be coordinated by the Block Development Officer. 


27. Evaluative studies may be encouraged to find out the 
strengths and weaknesses of the programmes and to recom- 
mend measures for improvement. 


28. In order to encourage the organization of youth clubs, 
suitable incentive awards may be given, on the lines of incen- 
tives to mahila mandals. 


29. The membership of youth clubs should, as far as possi- 
ble, be open to persons belonging to 15-30 years age group. 


30. All the nutrition programmes should be under one 
agency, because multiplicity of distributing agencies creates 
duplicity and overlapping. 


31. Locally available food products should be utilised for 
feeding programmes. 


32. Children’s programmes should include safe drinking 
water, medical check up and de-warming of the children. 
Without de-warming, nutrition programmes are useless. 
(Shillong). 


33. The group recommends that mid-day meal should be 
revived in primary schools, and simple methods of fighting 
malnutrition should be introduced in all feeding centres. 


34. Nutrition education should be imparted not only to 
children and women, but also to the men to secure their involve- 
ment in the health programmes of the community. 


35. As far as possible persons entrusted with feeding pro- 
grammes should be so selected that they can distribute the food 
with affection and care. During the programme the aspect of 
love and affection during the distribution of food should be 
stressed. 
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36. The ceiling of 25 paise per child for feeding programme 
is too inadequate in view of the present rising costs, and it 
should be raised to 50 paise at least, if not more. 


37. We recommend that there should be a wider coverage 
of the ICDS programme. 


38. No programme should be launched unless men and 
material are in position. 


39. Immunisation programmes should be done by a single 
agency. 


40. There should be facilities for early detection of eye and 
teeth diseases. 


41. In addition to work experiences given in the class, there 
should also be necessary vocational instructions for rural school- 
going children. The vocational training should comprise 
of items of rural applicability. Similar facility may also be 
created for the school dropout. 


42. Community Health Worker programme should be 
extended as far as possible. 


43. Ratio of the worker should be flexible so that all the 
villagers would get the privilege of Community Health Worker 
Scheme. There should be one CHW within a radius of 
13 k.m. 


44. Provision should be made for referral services for men- 


tally, physically, and socially handicapped children of rural 
areas. 


45. The honorarium of the Community Health Workers 
should be raised to Rs. 100 at least. 


46. The Community Health Worker’s manual should be 
supplied in local languages also in English. 


47. The Community Health Worker should be responsible 
to the community. 


48. Begging should be prevented by the voluntary organi- 
zations with the help of police and the block staff, 
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lV. 


Recommendations made at the Eastern Regional Workshop, 
Bhubaneswar 


1. State government should be approached for making the 
rules regarding registration of mahila mandals flexible. The 
registration fee should be reduced and the registration office 
should be decentralized. The state government may consider 
delegating the power of registration to the District Collectors. 


2. Under the training scheme for Associate Women Workers, 
the honorarium to the Secretary may be raised from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 50 and it may be given to an active member who should 
work as associate member of the mahila mandal. The budget 
under this scheme may be suitably enhanced. 


3. The amount of incentive awards should be raised to 
Rs. 3,000 maximum and, Rs. 1,000 minimum. 


4. Regarding difficulties in implementation of socio-econo- 
mic programmes, it was suggested that the state government 
should waive the condition : 


(a) of obtaining quotations in respect of consumer goods 
provided they are of standard quality and competitive price ; 


(b) purchasing departments of the state government should 
give preference to commodities produced in such institutions, 
if they are of standard quality ; 


(c) the condition of audit of accounts by the Chartered 
Accountant. It was suggested that the Block Development 
Officer or a Gazetted Officer may be authorised to issue utili- 
zation certificates up to the expenditure of Rs. 1,000. 


(d) wide publicity should be given to this programme. 

5. The mahila mandals could be used in free vocational 
training, promotion and participation of women in agricul- 
tural development programme, e.g., 

(a) to provide the facilities for training to the farm women 
so that they could be informed about the latest technology 


and improve their occupational skills ; 


(b) to train the farm labourers so that they could claim to 
be skilled labourers and earn equal wages granted by law ; 
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(c) in crop protection the women should be specifically train- 
ed on the protection aspect like the preservation and storage 
of seeds and grains, recycling of resources like compost making, 
bio-gas plant etc. 


(d) the training of the farm women should be institution 
based so that the facility for training could be fully availed of. 


6. Regarding income generating projects it was suggested 
that consumer cooperative societies may be formed in the 
village. 


The mahila mandals may be involved in the programmes of 
supply of meals, as processed or pre-processed food. It was 
suggested that there should be a Director of Women’s Welfare 
at the state level with a suitable infrastructure up to village level, 
to have the desired impact of this programme in the country. 


Care should be taken while formulating area planning 
programme so that 10% of the block development funds are 
earmarked for women’s programmes. 


7. Population Education: This is an important program- 
me and it should be imparted through extensive machinery. 
However, the methods and technicalities of adoption of family 
planning should be left to the health personnel for propagation. 


8. Nutrition: Workers at all levels should be given ade- 
quate training in the field of nutrition. This programme 
should be taken up in schools. 


9. It should be coordinated with the coming non-formal 
educational programme. 


10. The rural youth can be given the following training 
courses under the non-formal education programme : 


training to develop first-aid mechanism, such as repairs 
of handpumps, tubewell, pumping sets, minor electrical 
repairs, grinding mills and tractors. 


11. Training in plant protection services, know-how of diffe- 
rent insecticide and their proper use for different plant diseases 
and allied matters. 


12. Job training in different trades such as photography, 
repairs of radio and transistor and television, masonry work 
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(P.R.A.I. type latrine, flower pots etc.), new technique to make 
plaster toys, plastic work, candle and chalk making, carpet 
making, typing, shorthand, painting of sign-boards, bee-keep- 
ing and sericulture (in hill areas) bakery etc. 


13. Training in small scale and medium scale cottage indus- 
tries such as carpet making in Bhadoi and Agra in collabora- 
tion with technical government departments and organized 
and un-organized sector, 


14. Making parts and accessories for different government 
and private industries. Training for job as apprentice in 
industries for future absorption. 


15. Itis intended to provide work for rural youth in labour 
intensive, special work programme such as Food for Work and 
Drought Prone Area Schemes. 


16. Courses should be provided in tailoring, embroidery, 
chikan work, fruits preservation, cooking and bakery etc. for 
women. 


17. Development and popularization of pisciculture, sports 
and Bhartiya Vyayam is recommended by organizing clubs and 
competition at village, block, district and state level, National 
Efficiency Drives and other allied programmes. Selection of 
talent and training may be left to technical expertise of the 
sports department. 


18. Youth clubs can undertake to organize social service 
programme, such as village cleaning, voluntary labour of 
Shramdan for construction of village roads, drains, irrigation 
channels, Bandis and afforestation. 


19. They can also take up the organization of cultural pro- 
gramme and propagation of educative literature. 


20. Organization of yuvak mandals/sanghas, youth clubs 
and bal mandal, yuvati mandals and mahila mandals. 


21. The.age limit prescribed for enrolment as a member of 
the youth club should be between 15 and 25 years. The club 
may enrol as associate members those youth leaders who 
have crossed the age limit. 


22, A nominal entrance and membership fee may be pres- 
cribed by the youth club themselves, according to the local 
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Conditions, to avoid multiplication of bogus clubs and mem- 
bership. 


23. The yuvak mandals and mahila mandals will elect their 
own office-bearers and ‘will frame their own constitutions. 
However, a model constitution prescribed by Government of 
India will serve as a guideline. 


24. The Chairman of yuvak mandals and mahila mandals 
will constitute a block level committee which will also elect 
its own office-bearers. All the yuvak mandals and mahila 
mandals will be affiliated to the block level committee after 
payment of nominal affiliation fees, to be decided by the com- 
mittee members themselves. This committee will form a 
forum at the block level for formation and implementation of 
different youth programmes. 


25. The Block Development Officer will be responsible for 
all the youth programmes in his block. The staff under him 
will render all possible assistance and guidance to the com- 
mittee, and coordinate the work of the members, and represen- 
tatives of other voluntary agencies dealing with youth pro- 
grammes. 


26. Elected representatives of the block committees will con- 
stitute district level committee and a district level officer 
deputed to look after youth welfare programmes in the district 
will guide, and render necessary assistance to the committee in 
the formulation and implementation of the various programmes 
at district level, under the overall supervision of District Deve- 
lopment Officer, who will coordinate the whole programme in 
the district. The officials of the different development depart- 
ments, members of sports clubs, and other voluntary agencies 
as identified by the District Development Officer, may be co- 
opted as the ex-officio members of the district level committee. 


27. The President of the district youth committee and one 
representative elected by the district youth committee will 
constitute the state level committee of the yuvak mandals 
and mahila mandals. The state level committee consisting of 
different representatives of different development departments, 
official and non-official agencies, will be formed under the 
chairmanship of the secretary of the Community Develop- 
ment Department. The officer in charge of youth programmes 
for the state will be the convener of this meeting and will co- 
ordinate all activities connected with youth programmes. It 
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will also include the members of the state level Youth Coin- 
mittee as mentioned above. 


28. There should be a whole time officer of the rank of Assis- 
tant Development Officer to look after the youth programme 
at the block level who will also look after the sports program- 
me and programme of other voluntary organizations. He 
would work under the overall guidance of the Block Develop- 
ment Officer. Village level workers should be functioning 
at the grassroot level, performing the role of youth organizer 
and also maintaining the status of a multi-purpose worker. 


29. At the district level, there will be a whole-time district 
level officer who will supervise youth programmes and allied 


activities under the guidance of the District Development 
Officer. 


30. At the state headquarters there should be whole-time 
senior officer to formulate, coordinate, implement and monitor 
the above programme, who should be supported by the neces- 
sary skeleton staff. 


31. Government of India have earmarked some funds for the 
development of physical culture and sports in the rural areas 
for opening sport centres, organization of games and sports 
competition at block/district/divisional and state levels. No 
programme of sports could have any meaningful results without 
the involvement of the block agencies. Central assistance is 
also available for the purchase of equipment etc. All the funds 
meant for sports activities in the rural areas, should be chan- 
nelized through the Community Development agency and 
youth organization. 


32. Many state governments have earmarked funds for pro» 
motion of sports which can be harnessed for this purpose. 
Instead of creating a separate infrastructure for the sports pro- 
gramme in the rural areas, the existing agencies and youth 
organizations, under the Department of Community Develop- 
ment should be utilized for this purpose. The sports depart- 
ment should undertake the selection and training of athletes 
for the state and national meets and the other parts of the 
programme. 


33. Different development departments have schemes for 
loans and subsidies in their respective spheres. This source 
may be tapped for youth programmes. 
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34. There are other organizations as IADP, SFDA, ANP 
programmes which provide funds for different development 
activities in rural areas. Youth organizations engaging them- 
selves in such development activities should also make full use 
of this scheme to increase their financial resources. 


35. There are other international organizations as FAO, 
ILO, WHO, UNICEF, CARE and others who are assisting 
the various development programmes in a big way. The youth 
clubs can avail of that assistance by identifying viable econo- 
mic projects. 


36. The training for the development work should be or- 
ganized at different levels. Short duration training camps can 
be organized at the block level in close cooperation with the 
existing staff of the different development departments. 


37. Advance training course may be organized in the exten- 
sion training centres under the Community Development 
Programmes. 


38. Training for job-oriented programmes to impart skills in 
various occupations will have to be organized in collaboration 
with the existing training institutes of different government 
departments, training institutions established by different 
organized sectors of industry and voluntary agencies such as 
Small-Scale Service Institute at New Delhi and Gauhati. 
Training-cum-Production Centre established by Social Welfare 
Department at Delhi, Coimbatore and Secunderabad. Khadi 
and Gramodyoga Commission, Rama Krishna Mission etc. 


39. The process of registration of youth clubs should be 
simplified and district magistrates should be empowered to issue 
required registration certificate. The registration fees should 
be reduced to Rs. 5 as has been done in the states of Orissa 
and Uttar Pradesh. 


40. The programme for rewarding youth clubs should be 
started again as has been done in the case of mahila 
mandals. 


41. The evaluation of the programme should not be done on 
the basis of the game of numbers i.e. the number of youth clubs, 
the number of members, so on and so forth but on the basis of 
physical achievements. 
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42. The bottlenecks in the loaning process by government 
and other financial institutions should be removed with or with- 
out amendment in the legislation. 


43. All programmes and finances, sponsored by different 
departments of central or state government, other organiza- 
tions and agencies for the rural youth, should be channelised 
through one single agency of blocks and yuvak mandals/ 
mangal dals, to avoid duplicity and overlapping. 


44. Preventive programmes to reduce morbidity should be 
undertaken on a large scale. Efforts should be made to protect 
all rural children against smallpox, tuberculosis, cholera, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, tetanus and polio by undertaking 
effective immunisation programmes. 


45. Mass immunisation campaigns should be organized in 
rural areas, aiming at total coverage of children and mothers. 


46. All institutions providing services for rural children e.g. 

balwadis, anganwadis, primary schools, health centres etc. 
should provide regular health check-up and immunisation 
facilities. 


47. Large scale distribution of vitamin A, iron and folic 
acid should be undertaken to prevent blindness and nutritional 
anaemia among children and pregnant and nursing mothers. 


48. Production of vaccines for immunisation should be step- 
ped up and made readily and continuously available to the 
concerned agencies. 


49. The training programme for village dais should be further 
strengthened so as to enable them to conduct safe deliveries and 
provide effective pre- and post-natal services. 


50. The multi-purpose Health Workers’ Scheme functioning 
in 80 districts should be expanded to cover all rural areas in a 
phased manner. These workers should also have adequate 
training in child and maternal health. 


$1; The 106 medical colleges in the country should adopt 
at least 5 Primary Health Centres each with a view to help and 
guide them in the delivery of community health. services. 


52. Health services for school children should be an integral 
part of school activities and should include periodical health 
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check-up, immunisation, referral and supplementary nutrition 
services. The school teachers should be properly oriented in 
health and nutrition aspects of children. 


53. All supplementary nutrition programmes operating in 
rural areas should be integrated with health and welfare services 
to form a composite package of services for children, as being 
attempted in the Integrated Child Development Services 
Scheme. 


54. All ‘at risk’ children, and children of weaker sections of 
village community below six years of age should be provided 
nutritional support in the form of supplementary food, produc- 
ed locally and at cheaper prices. 


55. Dependence of foreign food material should be dis- 
couraged and local community resources should be mobilized 
for raining kitchen gardens, poultry units, fisheries and dairy 
farms to improve the nutritional status of village children. 


56. Production of fortified foods like vitamin rich flour, 
Iodine fortified salt, vitamin A fortified vanaspati etc. should 
be stepped up, and recipes and diets that are nutritious, cheap 
and locally acceptable, should be developed. 


57. Measures for detection of early cases of malnutrition 
should be intensified in all health agencies in rural areas so as 
to prevent the cases from reaching a stage ofnoreturn. Special 
attention needs to be given to identify ‘at risk’ children and 
mothers for specialised care and treatment at appropriate clinics 
and institutions. 


58. Supply of clean drinking water, periodic disinfection of 
wells, environmental and personal hygiene and sanitation 
programmes should be stepped up in rural areas, with active 


involvement and cooperation of panchayat bodies and other 
village based institutions. 


59. The basic instructions in health and nutrition education 
should be imparted through elementary schools, PHCs/Sub- 
centres and functional literacy or non-formal education classes. 
Simple health and nutrition education material, attractive 
posters and simple manuals and guide books should be pub- 
lished for grassroot level workers. One teacher in each ele- 
mentary school in rural areas should be trained in health and 
nutrition aspects of children. 
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60. The voluntary organizations working in the field of child 
welfare have a vital role to play supplementing governmental 
efforts in the field of child welfare, and the care of destitute and 
handicapped children. 


61. There should be greater rural bias in the efforts of volun- 
tary organizations working for children. Voluntary organi- 
zations should have their branches in rural areas and their staff 
members spread out throughout the countryside. 


62. Voluntary organizations can undertake action program- 
mes in one or more of the following areas : 


(i) Education and preparation of local community for immu- 
nisation programmes. 


(ii) Propagation of scientific practices related to child rearing 
and child care, community health, hygiene and sanitation. 


(iii) Organizing supplementary nutrition programmes for 
children of weaker sections by making use of local food 
material. 


(iv) Community education on production, preparation and 
preservation of nutritious food. 


(v) Setting-up balwadis and anganwadis in villages which 
have not been covered so far. 


(vi) Promoting school enrolment and organizing special edu- 
cational programmes for school dropouts. 


(vii) Production of children’s literature. 


(viii) Organization of holiday camps, games and sports and 
excursions for rural children. 


(ix) Development and distribution of inexpensive play mate- 
rial suitable for rural children. 


(x) Setting up day-care centres for children of rural working 
mothers. 


63. All child welfare programmes should be community 
oriented and should not descend from above as a kind of 
package deal. Community participation and involvement 
should be considered essential for all such programmes and 
the local community should be made to understand the impor- 
tance of these programmes and services for their own children. 
They should be prepared to contribute something on their own 
for the successful implementation of the programme. 
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64. The grassroots workers, as far as possible, should be 
from the same village as they would be familiar with the local 
milieu, conscious of local problems and generally acceptable to 
local people. Appointment of workers from outside in a rural 
community is costly and bound to lead to problems of ac- 
commodation, transport, protection and non-acceptability. 
With proper training, local women can be an effective medium 
for delivering health, nutrition and educational services to 
mothers and children. This idea, if realized in the field can be 
construed as an important contribution from the local com- 
munity. 


65. The local leadership consisting of primary school tea- 
chers, members of mahila mandals and youth clubs, members 
of village panchayats and cooperatives, traditional caste leaders 
and village elders should be actively involved in the implemen- 
tation of child welfare programmes at the village level. The 
group was of the view that people’s organizations like mahila 
mandals and youth clubs should be strengthened and equip- 
ped so that they can shoulder greater responsibility for running 
and implementing child care and development services, includ- 
ing health and nutrition services. It was suggested that efforts 
should be made to set up at least one mahila mandal in each 
village. 


66. At present services for rural children and mothers are 
being rendered by several departments like Social Welfare, 
Women and Children’s Welfare, Health, Works and Housing 
and Education Departments, Due to lack of effective coordi- 
nation among these departments, the services remain disjointed, 
overlapping and seldom reach the most needy sections of our 
rural mothers and children. The group suggested that the 
resources of all these departments should be pooled together 
and an integrated package of essential services should be deli- 
vered by a single block level agency. In order to facilitate the 
above operational plan, the group emphasized the need for 


setting up coordination committees at state/district/block 
levels. 


67. The concrete plans with clear-cut operational guidelines 
should be made available to all concerned agencies, both official 
and non-official, so that they may start preparing for concrete 
action during the International Year of the Child. 


68. The training and orientation of grassroots workers e.g. 
anganwadi workers, balwadi leaders, para-medical workers 
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and community health workers should be practical and job- 
oriented. 


69. It was suggested that special surveys be undertaken to 
study the pattern and causes of infant and maternal mortality 
and morbidity in rural areas. It was also suggested that vital 
base line data should be collected so as to measure the impact 
of various child health and welfare programmes. 


70. The group welcomed the idea of observing 1979 as Inter- 
national Year of the Child and appreciated Government of 
India’s initiative in preparing a concrete plan of action for the 
year. The group, however, was of the view that these action 
plans should not be confined to just one year but the IYC 
should serve as a spring board for sustained and concerted 
effort during the residual part of the century to ensure fulfil- 
ment of essential needs of children as an integral part of the 
country’s development strategy. 
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APPENDIX B 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS OF THE FOUR 
REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE & IRRIGATION 
(DEPARTMENT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT) 


NORTHERN REGIONAL WORKSHOP ON DEVELOPMENT 


OF PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL WOMEN, 
YOUTH AND CHILDREN 


VENUE: Himachal Pradesh State Institute of Public Administra- 


tion, Fairlawns, Simla 


DATES: October 17-19, 1977 


List of participants and resources persons 


[: 


Shri B.K. Sharma*, Joint Secretary, Department of 
Rural Development 


Dr D. Paul Chowdhury*, Director (PC), Department of 
Rural Development 


Shri Darshan Singh*, Under Secretary, Department of 
Rural Development 


Shri B.K. Ahuja*, Assistant Director, Department of 
Rural Development 


Shri A.K. Khanna, Assistant, Department of Rural 
Development 


Shri B.S. Ahluwalia, P. S. to J. S. (A & P), Depart- 
ment of Rural Development 


Shri J. B. Singh”, Joint Director (Extn.), Department 
of Agriculture 


Miss M. Govilkar*, Senior Home Economist, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


* Indicates the Resources Persons 
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Government 
of Haryana 


Government 
of Himachal 
Pradesh 


Government 
of Jammu & 
Kashmir 


Government 
of Kerala 


Government 
of Punjab 


10. 


32. 


Dr M. A. Owaisy*, Assistant Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Health 


Dr B. M. Bhardwaj, Regional Director, Department of 
Agriculture 


Shri Arun Kumar Uppal, Lecturer, Lakshmibai National 
College of Physical Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, Gwalior 


Mrs Pritam Kaur, Director, Women’s Programmes 


S. Avtar Singh Kahlon, Principal, State Community 
Development 


Mrs Krishna Kumari, Lady Circle Supervisor 
Smt. Santosh Pal, Mukhya Sevika 

Shri P. S. Negi, Director, R.I.D. Department 
Shri R. N. Joshi*, Director, Youth Service 


Miss Mira Bhalaik*, Assistant Development Commis- 
sioner 


Shri B. K. Sharma, Block Development Officer, Rampur 
Shri P. N. Chandel, S.E.O. 

Mrs S. David, L.S.E. 

Shri Zaber Singh Negi, Gram Sevak 

Mrs Sukhdeep Kaur, Gram Sevika 


Shri Mohammad Sultan Matto, Agriculture Extension 
Officer 


Shri L. N. Trisal, Block Development Officer 
Shri Aya Singh, Village Level Worker 


Smt. Sarala Gopalan, Additional Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Kerala 


Smt. Sarojini Bai, Special Officer (Women Welfare) 
Shri Dayal Singh Saroya, Deputy Director (RD) 
Shri Uttam Singh, Block Development Officer 

Smt. Savitri Bhalla, Lady Welfare Officer 

Smt. Surjit Kaur, Mukhya Sevika 


*Indicates the Resources Persons 
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Government 
of Rajasthan 


Government 
of Tamil Nadu 


Chandigarh 
Adminis- 
tration 


Voluntary 
organizations 


ST 


32: 


39: 


Smt. Raksha Kumari, Gram Sevika 
Shri Pravin Chand Jain, Director (Training) 


Shri B. S. Trivedi, Deputy Director (TV), Development 
Department 


Shri K. C. Mathur, Vikas Adhikari 
Miss Judith Daniells, L.N.E.O. 


Smt. M. Manickam, Supervisor, Social Welfare Depart- 
ment 


Shri Surjit Singh, Executive Officer 
Smt. Parminderjeet Dhillon, Gram Sevika 


Miss Kartar Kaur Sound, Nutrition Officer, Delhi 
Administration 


Shri K. D. Gangrade*, Principal, Delhi School of Social 
Work 


Shri Rajendra Singh, Lecturer, Delhi School of Social 
Work 


Miss Anila Gangrade 


Shri Devendra Agochiya, Senior Programme Officer, 
Vishwa Yuvak Kendra 


Smt. Janak Dulari, Bhartiya Grameen Mahila Sangh, 
Delhi 


Miss Neeru Kohli, Lady Supervisor (Pb. Branch), 
Bhartiya Grameen Mahila Sangh 


Shri N. M. Sharma, District Child Welfare Officer, 
Indian Council of Child Welfare, Chandigarh 


Shri A. K. Dua, Assistant Project Officer, Central Social 
Welfare Board 


Shri N. R. Sharma, Secretary, H. P. State Welfare Advi- 
sory Board 


Miss Shantosh Phrimoo, Welfare Officer, J & K State 
Welfare Advisory Board 


Miss Gurmeet Arora, Extension Associate, Home 
Science College, PAU, Ludhiana 


Mrs A. Malaviya, Assistant Professor, Home Science 
College, Hissar 


*Jndicates the Resources Persons 


COMMUNITY HEALTH CELL 


141 326, V Main, | Block 
Koramongala 
Bangalore-560034 

India 


54. Shri Musafir Singh”, Deputy Director, National Institute 
of Public Cooperation & Child Development, New Delhi 


55. Shri K. M. Bhatnagar, Population Consultant, F.A.O. 
Expert 


UNICEF 56. Shri S. R. Bahl, Middle India Office, New Delhi 
57. Miss Shanaz Kianian, 11, Jor Bagh, New Delhi 
58. Shri T. S. Sachdeva, North India Office, Chandigarh 


*Indicates the Resources Persons 
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_.. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA | 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE & IRRIGATION 
(DEPARTMENT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT) 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL WORKSHOP ON DEVELOPMENT OF 


PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL WOMEN, YOUTH AND 


CHILDREN, COIMBATORE 


VENUE : Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore 


DATES: March 5-8, 1978. 


List of participants and resources persons 


Andhra È 
Pradesh 
Zi 
3. 


Karnataka 4. 


10. 


Kerala 1l. 


LZ. 


Kumari Kollabathula Vazravathi, Regional Assistant 
Director, Women and Child Welfare Department, 
Kurnool 


Smt. J. Parvathamma, District Women and Child Wel- 
fare Officer-in-charge, Anantapur 


Smt. M. Y. Naidu, Project Officer, Andhra Mahila 
Sabha, Literacy House, Hyderabad 


Sri R. Lakshmanah Swamy, Coordinator, A.N.P., 
Karnataka Rural Development & Cooperation Depart- 
ment, Vidhanasoudha 


Smt. M. Indira Rao, Deputy Director, Department of 
Women & Children Welfare, Karnataka, Bangalore 


Sri C. N. Nagaiah, Block Development Officer, Rural 
Development & Cooperation Department, T. Narasi- 
pur, Karnataka 


Sri B. V. Siddappa, Social Education Officer, Rural 
Development, Government of Karnataka, Bangalore 


Smt. S. B. Deshpande, Child Development Project 
Officer, Ankola, N. K., Women and Children’s Welfare 
Department, Ankola 


Smt. C. S. Sulochana, Mukhya Sevika, Rural Develop- 
ment (C. D. Unit), Karnataka 


Smt. Ranganayakamma, Gram Sevika, Rural Develop- 
ment, Gundenpet Block, Karnataka 


Sri T. P. Balagopalan, State Coordinator for A.N.P., 
Development Department, Trivandrum 


Sri S. Krishnan Nair, Principal, Extension Training 
Centre, Taliparamba, Development Department, Kerala 
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Lakshadweep 


Pondicherry 


Tamil Nadu 


13. 


14. 


15: 


16. 


aT; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21: 


22. 


23. 


24. 


tai 


26. 


ai. 


Smt. K. J. Sarojini Bai, Special Officer, (Women’s 
Welfare), Development Department, Collectorate, Tri- 
vandrum 


Smt. Saraswathy, District Women’s Welfare Officer, 
Trichur, Kerala 


Smt. A. Sadasivan, Block Development Officer, Mukha- 
thala, Quilon District, Kerala 


Smt. P. Rugmini, Extension Officer for Women’s Wel- 
fare, Block Office, Wadakkancherry, Trichur District 


Smt. V. N. Ammukutty, Lady Village Extension Officer, 
Block Office, Vaikom, Udayarapuram Post, Vaikom, 
Kottayam 


Sri M. Krishnan, Village Extension Officer, Block Deve- 
lopment Office, Tellicherry 


Sri P. Ananthapadmanabhan, Block Development 
Officer (HQ), Lakshadweep, Kavarathi 


Sri P. K. Kasali, Village Extension Officer, Lakshadweep, 
Kavarathi 


Smt. B. Soluchana, Mukhya Sevika, Rural Development 
Department, Block Development Office, 3/8, Thala- 
thern, Karaikal 


Sri S. George, Social Education Organizer, Community 
Development Department, Block Development Office, 
Karaikal 


Sri R. Jayaraman, Project Executive Officer, Vellianur 
and P. O., Pondicherry 


Sri S. M. Yoganayagi, Gram Sevika, Rural Develop- 
ment Department, Block Development Office, Vellianur, 
Pondicherry 


Sri S. P. Perumal, Joint Director of Rural Development, 
Directorate of Rural Development, “‘Kuralagam’’, 
Madras 


Dr M. Jayaseelan, Project Poultry Officer, Directorate 
of Rural Development, ‘‘Kuralagam’’, Madras 


Dr T. V. K. Rao, Principal/Joint Director of Rural 
Development/State Institute for Community Deve- 
lopment and Panchayati Raj, Bhavanisagar, Coimbatore 
District 
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28. 


29; 


30. 


2a 


32. 


33. 


34. 


U2 
Wr 


36. 


ST; 


OO; 


39; 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Sri S. Somasundara Pandian, Principal/Deputy Director 
of Rural Development/Rural Extension Training Centre 
T. Kallupatti 


Smt. Leela Kumari, Project Nutrition Officer, Directo- 
rate of Rural Development, ‘“‘Kuralagam’’, Madras 


Smt. Mythili Madhavan, Lecturer in Home Science, 
Department of Rural Development, Rural Extension 
Training Centre, S. V. Nagaram, North Arcot District 


Smt. Mani Natarajan, Lecturer in Home Science, Rural 
Development Department, Rural Extension Training 
Centre, T. Kallupatti, Madurai District 


Sri C. Shanmugasundaram, Investigator (AN), Directo- 
rate of Rural Development, “Kuralagam”, Madras 


Smt. R. Pattammal, District Social Welfare Officer, 
Social Welfare Department, Sankaranpalayam, Vellore 
1, North Arcot District 


Shri V. Krishnapillai, Divisional Development Officer, 
Sivaganga, RD & LA Department, Ramnad District 


Smt. M. K. Snehalatha, District Social Welfare Officer, 
Coimbatore 


Smt. K. Sitalakshmi, C.D.P.O., Department of Social 
Welfare, I.C.D.S., Nilakottai 


Smt. J..D. Pushpam, C.D.P.O., Department of Social 
Welfare, I.C.D.S., Madras 


Smt. Suruliammal Raghunathan, Extension Officer, 
Social Welfare Department, Panchayat Union Office, 
Melur, Madurai District 


Smt. T. Daisy Leela, Extension Officer, Panchayat Union 
Office, Peddaichenpalayam, Salem District 


Smt. K. S. Jayalakshmi, Gram Sevika, Social Welfare 
Department, Panchayat Union Office, Sulur, Coimba- 
tore District 


Sri S. L. Chopra, Secretary, Central Social Welfare 
Board, New Delhi 


Smt. Sindhu Nandagopal, Chairman, State Social Ad- 
visory Board, Madras 


Smt. Bargavi Devendra, Assistant Project Officer, State 
Social Welfare Office, Tamil Nadu 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


30. 


515 


524 


53: 
54. 


Si 
56. 


IAA 


58. 


99; 


60. 


61. 


Smt. Vijaya S. Nair, Member, State Social Welfare Ad- 
visory Board 


Sri D. P. Sethi, Specialist, National Institute of Public 
Cooperation & Child Development, New Delhi 


Dr S. P. Jain, Deputy Director, Hyderabad, National 
Institute for Rural Development 


Smt. Sarojini Varadappah, President, All India Women’s 
Conference, Madras, Tamil Nadu 


Smt. Devaki Jain, Hon. Director, Institute of Social 
Studies, 222, Jor Bagh, New Delhi 


Smt. Leelavathi Chandrasekhar, Executive Member, 
Karnataka State Council of Child Welfare, Bangalore 


Smt. M. Kamalamma, Head of the Department of Home 
Science, Gandhigram, Rural Institute, Gandhigram 


Sri P. G. Ranganathan, N. S. S. Coordinator, Madras 
School of Social Work, CASA Mayor Road, Egmore, 
Madras-8 


Sri V. Vincent, Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Rural Demonstra- 
tion Centre, Martandam, Tamil Nadu 


Sri Ben Soans, Youth Hostels Association of India 


Kumari Margaret David, Catholic Relief Service, Ban- 
galore-560046 


Sri John Kachapilly, Catholic Relief Service, Cochin-11 


Dr (Smt.) Rajammal P. Devadas, Principal, Sri Avina- 
shilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore 


Dr (Smt.) Usa Chandrasekhar, Professor of Nutrition, 
Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore 


Smt. N. Jaya, Professor in Child Development, Sri 
Avinashilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore 


Kumari S. Seethalakshmi, Professor jn Home Science, 
Extension Education 


- 


Smt. Phyllis Das, Reader, Maharani’s College of 
Women, Department of Home Science, Mysore 


Smt. Sridhari Das, Lecturer in Home Science, Smt. 
V. H. D. Central Institute of Home Science, Bangalore 
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UNICEF 


Mukhya 
Sevika 
Trainees 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


Smt. Sarojini Abraham, Programme Officer, Rural 
Development Section, UNICEF, 53, Jor Bagh, New 
Delhi-110003 


Sri Ramnath C. Dore, Resident Programme Officer in 
South India, UNICEF, Government Estate, Madras 


Sri K. Venkatraman, Programme Assistant, UNICEF, 
SIO, Madras 


Sri K. G. G. Nair, Programme Assistant, UNICEF, 
South East India Office, 26, Uma Nagar Extension, 
Begumpet P. O., Hyderabad-500016. 


Smt. Honorine Nachia, Senior Secretary, UNICEF, 
Madras 


Attending six weeks refresher course of the Directorate of 
Extension at this College 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
Egi 
74. 
15. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


Smt. S. K. Nagarathna 
Smt. G. B. Kubsad 
Smt. Sushila 

Smt. Gowramma 

Smt. Anusuya Devi 
Smt. Shobana Achalam 
Smt. Lakshmi 

Smt. Manonmani 

Smt. T. Malini 

Smt. Indira Bai 

Smt. Bernadette Ataida 
Smt. Surya Prabhavathi 
Smt. Rajalakshmi 

Smt. Khalida Khanoon 
Smt. Chenbagavalli 
Smt. Veronica Periera 
Smt. Theresa D’Souza 
Smt. Parvatham 


Smt. Bharathi 
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86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
Of; 


92. 


93: 
94. 
95. 
96. 


SHE 


Shri B. K. Sharma, Joint Secretary, Department of Rural 
Development, Ministry of Agriculture & Irrigation 


Dr D. Paul Chowdhry, Director (PC), Department of 
Rural Development, Ministry of Agriculture & Irrigation 


Shri Krishna M. Bhatnagar, Consultant Population 
Education, Department of Rural Development 


Shri B. K. Ahuja, Assistant Director, Department of 
Rural Development, Ministry of Agriculture & Irrigation 


Shri A. K. Khanna, Sectt, Department of Rural Deve- 
lopment, Ministry of Agriculture & Irrigation 


Shri S. L. Gupta, Sectt, Department of Rural Develop- 
ment, Ministry of Agriculture & Irrigation 


Kumari T. Padmasini Asuri, Regional Home Economist 


(South), Department of Agriculture, Directorate of 
Extension 


Smt. Padma Ramachandran, Joint Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare 


Shri I. H. Khan, Senior Research Officer, Department 
of Social Welfare 


Dr K. P. M. Prabhu, Regional Director, Madras, 
Department of Health & Family Welfare 


Dr M. A. Owaisy, Assistant Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Health & Family Welfare, New Delhi 


Smt. Krishna Passi, Research Officer, Planning Com- 
mission 
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Government 
of Assam 


Arunachal 
Pradesh 
Government 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE & IRRIGATION 
(DEPARTMENT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT) 


NORTH EASTERN REGIONAL WORKSHOP ON 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL WOMEN, 


YOUTH AND CHILDREN, SHILLONG 


VENUE : Shillong 


DATES: April 5-8, 1978 


List of participants and resources persons 


I; 


10. 


TE 


12; 


Shri D. Kakoty, Block Development Officer, Dhakua- 
khana Development Block, P. O. Dhakuakhana, Distt. 
Lakhimpur, Assam 


Smt. Indira Devi, Special Officer (W & C) Programme, 
P. & C. D., Directorate of P. & C. D., Gauhati 


Shri B. C. Takoe, Deputy Director Training, Panchayat 


and Community Development Department, Assam, 
Rehabari, Gauhati 8 


Md Osman Ali Saikia, Gram Sevak, Kamalpur Deve- 
lopment Block, Kamrup (Assam) 


Shri D. Barman, Assistant Project Officer (S.E.), Assam 
State Social Welfare Advisory Board, Uzan Bazar, 
Gauhati 1 


Smt. Kuloda Chenia, Gram Sevika, Sapekhati Develop- 
ment Block, Sapekhati 


Smt. Akanmai Devi, Extension Officer (W & C) Pro- 
gramme 


Shri P. T. Joseph, Officer & Ex-officio Block Develop- 
ment Officer, Tezu, Arunachal Pradesh 


Shri K. B. Chakravarty, Deputy Director, Agriculture, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Shillong 


Smt. Jaffa Singphew, Chairman, Mahila Mandal, Aru- 
nachal Pradesh, Circuit House 


Mrs Omen Deori, Chairman, Arunachal Pradesh Board, 
Itanagar, Social Welfare Board, P. O. Itanagar, 
Arunachal Circuit House 


Shri J. Symon, District Training Officer, Pasighat 
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Government 
of Manipur 


Government 
of 
Meghalaya 


13. 


14. 
13: 


16. 


Ly; 
18. 
19: 
20. 


zis 


24. 


23: 


26. 


PAE 


28. 


Shri L. Sukumar Singh, Social Education Organizer, 
Mao-Maram T. D. Block, Tadubi, Manipur North 
District 

Smt. C. Hmingliani, Social Education Organizer (Lady), 
Churachandpur T. D. Block Nghatal, Churachandpur 


Shri P. Deben Singh, Special Officer (Nutrition), Direc- 
torate of Nutrition, Government of Manipur 


Mrs T. Florence, Chairman, PIC Project Implementing 
Community, South East Board Area—1, Manipur P. O. 
Chandel, Manipur State Social Welfare Advisory Board 


Smt. T. Bina Devi, Gram Sevika, Saikul T. D. Block, 
North District 


Shri T. Singh, Instructor-cum-Inspector, Nutrition, 
Imphal 


Shri N. C. Sharma, V.L.W., Imphal West—II Develop: 
ment Block 


Shri L. Hatzaw, Assistant Project Officer (SE), Manipur 
State Social Welfare Advisory Board 


Shri R. K. Hmar, Block Development Officer, Imphal 
East Development Block, Savonby, Government of 
Manipur 


Smt. Lucretia Laloo, Lady Social Education Organizer, 
Jaintia Hills District (Block Headquarters) 


Shri B. Marwein, Block Development Officer, Pynursla 
Development Block, East Khasi Hills, Meghalaya 


Miss Ryedalyne Shylla, Lady Social Education Organi- 
zer, Khijehriat Development Block, Jaintia Hills Dis- 
trict, Meghalaya 

Shri B. J. Syiemlieh, Principal, Gram Sevak Training ` 
Centre, Upper Shillong, East Khasi Hills, Meghalaya 


Miss M. N. Rapthap, Training Officer (Female) 
H.Y.V.P. Schemes, District Planning Officer, HYVP 
Scheme, Meghalaya, Shillong 9 


Shri R. Chyne, Block Development Officer, Khijehriat 
Development Block, Jaintia Hills District, Meghalaya 


- Shri Jonen D. Sangma, Social Education Organizer, 


Songsak Development Block, East Garo Hills, Megha- 
laya 
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of Mizoram 


Government 
of Nagaland 


29. 


30. 


SH 


ee 


33; 


34. 


33; 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Bo: 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


Shri N. Chakravarty, Administrative Officer, Directorate 
of Health Services, Meghalaya, Shillong 


Shri F. G. Momin, Block Development Officer, Maw- 


synram Development Block, East Khasi Hills, 
Meghalaya 


Shri K. Shangdiar, Block Development Officer, Mylliem 
Development Block, East Khasi Hills, Meghalaya 


Shri Sudhin eangma, Block Development Officer, Song- 
sak Development Block, East Garo Hills, Meghalaya 


Smt. Asorphi Roy, Lecturer, Centre for Continuing/ 
Adult Education, Lower Lachumiere, Shillong 


Dr C. P. Tewari, Head, Centre for Continuing Educa- 


tion, North Eastern Hills University, Shillong 


Shri B. E. Wallang, Assistant Development Commis- 
sioner, Jaintia Hills, Jowai 


Shri L. J. Makdoh, Social Education Organizer, Mylliem 
Development Block, Upper Shillong, Shillong 2 


Shri S. Roy Lyngdoh, Block Development Officer, Las- 
kein Development Block, Laskein, Jaintia Hills District, 
Meghalaya 


Shri M. N. Nongrum, Sub-Divisional Planning Officer, 
West Garo Hills, Tura, Meghalaya 


Shri L. S. Laloo, Block Development Officer, Dalu 
Development Block, P. O. Baghmara, West Garo Hills 
District, Meghalaya 


Shri A. B. Roy, Senior Instructor, Upgraded Gram 
Sevak Training Centre, Upper Shillong, Shillong 5 


Shri K. K. Shrieh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, I/c 
Sohra Administrative Unive and Block Development 
Officer, Shella Bholaganj Development Block, Cherra- 
punjee, East Khasi Hills, Meghalaya 


Mrs Hmingthanzauvi Sallo, Special Officer (Nutrition), 


Directorate of Community Development, Aizawl-530, 


Mizoram 


Dr R. Sonowa, Deputy Director, Director of Health 
Services, Kohima, Nagaland 


Smt. Kerino Angami, Lady Training Officer, Farmer 
Training Centre, Nagaland 
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persons 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


aa 


52. 
53. 
eo 
55. 
56. 
yi 
58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


Miss Neikietuou Ghaspani, C.D.P.O. (Child Develop- 
ment Project Officer) Jeluke, District Kohima, Naga- 
land 


Shri A. K. Goswami, EAC/Block Development Officer, 
At present placed under the Department of Rural Deve- 
lopment as Block Development Officer, Nagaland 


Smt. Lalita Lama, Child Development Project Officer, 
Department of Health and Family Welfare, Government 
of Sikkim, Gangtok 


Mrs Tara Shampang, Accounts Officer, Panchayat and 
Rural Works Department, Namnisan, Gangtok, Sikkim 


Shri N. Tsering, Deputy District Officer, Panchayat and 
Rural Works, Gangtok, Sikkim 


Miss Chandrakala Cintury, Under Secretary, Panchayat 
& Rural Works, Government of Sikkim, Gangtok 


Smt. Sobha Basu, Joint Director, Education Directorate, 
Government of Tripura 


Shri B. Chatterjee, Director, National Institute of Public 
Cooperation & Child Development, New Delhi 


Dr S. P. Jain, Deputy Director (Panchayati Raj), 
National Institute of Rural Development, Hyderabad 


Miss S. K. Kapoor, Programme Officer, Central Social 
Welfare Board 


Kumari N. Kamala Devi, Welfare Officer, Nagaland 
State Social Welfare Advisory Board, Kohima 


Rani Manjula Devi, Chairman, Assam State Social Wel- 
fare Advisory Board, Gauhati 


Shri A. K. Deb Purkhastha, Assistant Project Officer, 
State Social Welfare Board, Assam, Gauhati 


Miss Palden Khangsarpa, Secretary, State Social Welfare 
Board, Sikkim, Gangtok 


Miss Silverene Swer, Chairman, Meghalaya State Social 
Welfare Board 


Mrs Owen Deori, Chairman, Arunachal Pradesh State 
Social Welfare Advisory Board, Itanagar 


Miss Annu Mukharji, Assistant Commissioner, Women 
& Children, Government of West Bengal, Calcutta 
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ie 


80. 


Miss L. R. Mitra, Under Secretary, Department of C.D. 
Social Welfare, Government of Orissa, Bhubaneswar 


Shri Shashikant Mishra, Secretary, Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation, Gauhati 


Mrs Komolkumari Borua, President, SODAU Assam 
Moina Parijat, Gauhati 


Mrs Verne W. Ingty, Honorary General Secretary, 
Y.W.C.A., Shillong 


Mrs Shafika Husain, Vice President, Indian Council 
for Child Welfare, Lachumere, Shillong 1 


Mr Hipshon Roy, General Secretary, I.C.C.W., 
Riatsamthiah 


Mrs Sindhu Phadke, President Programme Officer, 
UNICEF, East India Office, Calcutta 


Shri R. S. Brahmanand, Programme Assistant, UNICEF, 
New Delhi 


Shri P.V.S Narain, Secretary-Stenographer, UNICEF, 
Calcutta 


Dr M. A. Owaisy, Assistant Commissioner, Ministry of 
Health & Family Welfare 


Shri M. A. Bari, Director, Small Industry Service Insti- 
tute, Gauhati 


Shri Madanlal, Deputy Director, Small Industries Ser- 
vice Institute, Gauhati 


Shri Kali Pada Banerjee, Assistant Director Incharge, 
Small Industries Service Institute, Shillong 


Mrs K. Kapoor, Regional Home Economist (East), 
Directorate of Extension, 380 Jodhpur Park, Calcutta-68 


Shri B. K. Sharma, Joint Secretary, Department of Rural 
Development 


Dr D. Paul Choudhury, Director (Public Cooperation), 
Department of Rural Development 


Shri K. M. Bhatnagar, Consultant (Population Educa- 
tion), Department of Rural Development 


Shri B. K. Ahuja, Assistant Director (Public Coopera- 
tion), Department of Rural Development 


Shri A. K. Khanna, Assistant, Department of Rural 
Development 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE & IRRIGATION 
(DEPARTMENT OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT) 


EASTERN REGIONAL WORKSHOP ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL WOMEN, YOUTH & CHILDREN, 


BHUBANESWAR 
VENUE: Institute of Engineers (India), Orissa Branch, 
Bhubaneswar. 
DATES : April 18-21, 1978. 


List of participants 


a 


Smt. Uma Srivastava, Assistant Director (ANP), Plan- 
ning & Development (R.D.) Department, Patna 


Shri Pitambar Jha, Block Development Officer, Barajada 
(Narundi) 


Shri A. K. Jambu, Development & Planning Officer, 
Community Development Department, Silvasa 


Smt. S. B. Mahar, Gram Sevika (ANP), Development & 
Planning Office 


Miss Nirmala R. Kamat, Mukhya Sevika, S.W. Depart- 
ment 


Kumari Kamala M. Bhakt, Field Nutrition Officer, 
Directorate of Health Services, Ahmedabad 


Dr N. D. Ghasura, Chief Medical Officer of Health, 
D.H.O., Kheda, District Nadiad 


Shri N. C. Matarwala, Special Officer (Nutrition), De- 
partment of Health & F. W., Gandhinagar 


Mrs R. S. Deshpande, Deputy Director, Nutrition and 
I.C.D.S., Panchayat and Social Welfare Department, 
Bhopal 


Mrs Prabhavati Oka, Chief Instructress, Gram Sevika 
Training Centre, Obaidullagunj 


Kumari Vijaya Devi, L.S.E.O., District D.P.W. Office, 
Ujjain 

Kumari Annapurna Sukla, L.V.L.W., Planning De- 
partment 


Shri M.M.A. Khan, Child Dev. Project Officer, Rural 
Development Department 
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30. 


31. 


Shri S. D. Javalkar, Officer on Special Duty, Rural 
Development Department 


Shri S. R. Vala, IAS, Secretary to Government of | 
Orissa, C.D. & S.W. Department 


Shri K. B. Verma, IAS, Director of Community Deve- 
lopment and Social Welfare & Ex-Officio Joint Secretary 
to Government, C.D. & S.W. Department 


Shri M. K. Purkait, IAS, Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment, C. D. & S. W. Department 


Miss L. R. Mitra, Assistant Director-cum-Under Sec- 
retary to Government C.D. & S.W. Department 


Shri S. N. Mohanty, Under Secretary to Government & 
Liaison Officer, C.D. & S.W. Department 


Shri P. C. Mohanty, Deputy Secretary to Government, 
C.D. & S.W. Department 


Dr Bishwa B. Chatterjee, Professor of Psychology, 
Utkal University 


Miss Kiranbala Patnaik, District L.S.E.0., Ganjam, 
C.D. & S.W. Department 


Smt. Sukanti Dutta, Child Dev. Project Officer, I.C.D.S., 
C.D. & S.W. Department 


Smt. Nalini Prava Kanungo, L.V.L.W., C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Shri Nakul Chandra Rout, District Special Officer 
(Keonjhar), C.D. & S.W. Department 


Smt. Menaka Mishra, Assistant Instructress, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Miss Sachala Samantaray, Instructress, H.E.T.C., Bar- 
palli, C.D. & S.W. Department 


Shri Khireswar Sai, Nutrition Extension Officer, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Shri Durbadal Mishra, B.D.O., Balipatna, C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Smt. Rama Sundari Das, Chief Instructress, H.E.T.C., 
Bhubaneswar, C.D. & S.W. Department 


Smt. M. K. G. Nair, District L.S.E.O., C.D. & S.W. 
Department 
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49. 


50. 


Shri P. Mishra, Special Officer, Cuttack, C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Shri N. Mahapatro, Special Office1, Ganjam, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Smt. Kajal Kumari Jena, L.V.L.W., Tirtol, C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Smt. Ava Devi, Assistant Instructress, C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Smt. Deepana Mishra, Assistant Instructress, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Smt. Swarnaprava Patnaik, L.S.E.0., C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Smt. Charubala Mohanty, L.S.E.O., C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Shri Bidhu Bhusan Sahu, S.E.O., Satyabadi, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Mrs Sugnana Kumari Deo, Bhubaneswar 


Shri Natabar Nayak, V.L.W., Cuttack Sadar, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Shri Rama Chandra Rout, B.D.O., Cuttack Sadar, C.D. 
& S.W. Department 


Shri S.C. Kanungo, Principal, §.T.I. of C.D. Depart- 
ment, Bhubaneswar 


Smt. Bidyut Das, Instructress, S.T.I. C.D., C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Miss Jyotirmayee Rath, District L.S.E.O., C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Shri Hare Krishna Bohidar, Instructor, C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Shri Lingaraj Patra, Assistant Director Statistics, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Shri Aswini Kumar Das, B.D.O., Nimapara, C.D. & 
S.W. Department 


Shri B. Routray, Under Secretary, C.D. & S.W. De- 
partment 


Shri Rama Krushna Panda, Programme Coordinator 
N.S.S., C.D. & S.W. Department, Utkal University 
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59 
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62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Miss S. K. Das, B.D.O., Padmapur, C.D. & S.W. 
Department 


Shri Baikuntha Nath Mishra, Secretary, Nehru Institute 
of Youth Sangh 


Shri Bibhuti Ranjan Mohapatra, Joint Secretary, Nehru 
Institute of Youth Sangh 


Shri K. S. Shroti, Deputy Secretary, Rural Development 
Department 


Shri R. P. Gupta, Principal, T.E.P. Mainpuri, C.D. 
Department 


Shri Suraj Bhan Jam, Deputy Director, Man Power 
(Jan Shakti) 


Miss Chandra Govind, Deputy Director (W.W.N.), 
Agricultural Production and R.D. Department 


Shri Saroj Krishnatraya, Assistant Development Officer, 
Planning Department 


Shri Padm Nabh Tripathi, V.L.W., C.D. Department 
Smt. Ramsi Chowhan, Gram Sevika, Awahagarh Block 


Miss Anu Mukharjee, Assistant Commissioner, Agri- 
culture & C.D. Department 


Smt. Chaya Basu, Lady Extension Officer, Social, Edu- 
cation Department 


Shri A. B. Lal, General Secretary, Federation of Organi- 
zation Working for Children in India, (FOWCD), 
Lucknow 


Smt L. S. S. Dey, Lecturer, H.E. Department, Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, Home Science Department 


Prof. Lekh Raj Ulfat, Founder Promoter & Chief Execu- 
tive, Nanhi Dunya, 10 Inder Road, Dehra Dun, U.P. 


Shri Ranjit Bhai, Founder Organizer, Kishore Dal, 
Patna 16 


Smt. Sheela Trivedi, Head, Family Life Centre, Literacy 
House, Lucknow (U.P.) 


Shri P. K. Nanda, S.C.F.O., 372, Sahidnagar, Bhu- 
baneswar 


Shri Aditya Patnaik, Researcher, Agrindus Institute, 
Mirzapur, U.P. 
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80. 
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82. 


83. 


86. 
87. 


Shri Ashok Choudhary, Project Director, Vedchhi In- 
tensive Area Scheme, Valod (Surat) 


Shri S. S. Chakraborty, Director, Lakasiksa Parishad 
Ramakrishna Mission, P. O. Narenderpur, West Bengal 


Shri S. L. Chopra, Secretary, Central Social Welfare 
Board, New Delhi 


Shri Jadav Chandra Maitra, Welfare Officer, Central 
Social Welfare Board, Calcutta 


Smt. Kuntala Acharya, Chairman, Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 
Central Social Welfare Board 


Smt S. Bhodori, Chairman, Central Social Welfare 
Board, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow 


Miss S. L. Indrajit, Welfare Officer, State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board, Bhubaneswar 


Smt U. Mathews, Vice Chairman, State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board, Bhubaneswar 


Shri K. L. Bhattacharya, Welfare Officer, State Social 
Welfare Advisory Board, Bhubaneswar 


Shri R. K. Amonkar, Office Assistant, State Social Wel- 
fare Advisory Board, Goa, Daman & Diu, Panaji 


Shri S. V. Sohoni, Secretary, State Social Welfare Ad- 
visory Board, Maharashtra, Bombay 


Shri Banshilal Jan, Welfare Officer, State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board, Ahmedabad, Gujarat 


Shri N. N. Trivedi, Welfare Officer, State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board, Patna, Bihar 


Dr Subhash Chandra, Deputy Director, National In- 
stitute of Public Cooperation & Child Development 
(NIPCCD), New Delhi 


Dr Y. G. Lee, Senior Programme Officer, New Delhi 


Miss S. Kianian, Assistant Programme Officer, RDEV 
New Delhi 


Shri Raj Bahl, Resident Programme Officer, New Delhi 


Miss A. Visalakshmi, Resident Programme Officer, 
Lucknow 
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89. 


90. 


OL. 


Shri G. S. Mulgaonkar, Resident Programme Officer, 
Bombay 


Dr H. S. Nayak, Resident Programme Officer, Hydera- 
bad 


Shri D.J.O” Dell, Assistant Programme Officer, Hy- 
derabad 


Mrs Lucille Frantz, Secretary, Hyderabad 
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APPENDIX C 


PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE RURAL SECTOR 


I. Programmes for children 


(a) Nutrition programmes including ANP (production and 
distribution of nutritious food, and nutrition education). 


(b) Child Development Programmes (ICDS, balwadis, 
anganwadis, creches, play-centres). 


(c) Child health programmes (immunisation, health check- 
up). 

II. Programmes for women 

(a) Programmes in the agriculture, and allied fields. 


(b) Socio-economic programmes for supplementing family 
income. 


(c) Recreational and cultural programmes. 
(d) Non-formal education/functional literacy. 
(e) Small savings. 

(f) Family welfare and population education. 
(g) Community health service. 


Strengthening organizations for women and children’s 
programmes 


(a) Promotion and strengthening of mahila mandals 
(women’s clubs). 


(b) Incentive awards to mahila mandals. 
(c) Training 
(i) Orientation of office-bearers 


(ii) Training of Associate Women Workers. 


(d) Role of women in Panchayati Raj institutions. 
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Youth programmes 


(a) Programmes of development of agriculture and allied 
fields. 


(b) Recreational and cultural activities. 
(c) Community works. 


(d) Association with democratic institutions — representa- 
tion on the Panchayati Raj bodies. 


(e) Community health service. 
(f) Population education. 
(g) Coordination with other programmes, such as— 
(i) National Service Scheme. 
(ii) Nehru Yuvak Kendras. 
(iii) National physical efficiency drive. 
(iv) Rural sports. 


Organizations for youth 


(a) Strengthening and promotion of yuvak mandals (youth 
clubs). 


(b) Orientation of office-bearers. 
(c) Other training programmes for the youth. 
Strengthening of the machinery of women’s and youth pro- 
grammes and coordination with other agencies 
(i) Village level gram sevika, gram sevak. 
(ii) Block level—Mukhya Sevika, S.E.O., B.D.O. 
(iii) District level. 
(iv) State level. 
IV. (a) Role of other voluntary agencies in p1rogrammes for 
women, children and youth. 


(b) Role of other voluntary agencies in programmes for 
youth and coordination with other agencies. 


(c) Orientation of higher level workers concerned with 
women, children and youth programmes. 


